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+, MUSIC AT LEIPSIC. 


("rom our own Correspondent.) 
Hotel de Baviere, Nov. 30. 


Dgan——From October to March, Leipsic is a heaven to 
the musical devotee. He can satisfy his yearnings for the 
indefinite of sound in all sorts of manners. The church, the 
opera, the concert-room, the chamber, rival each other in the 
numbet and variety of their attractions. Then the quiet 
ecclusion of the town gives an air of exclusiveness to all this 
enjoyment, which enhances its intensity. Before all German 
towns I prefer Leipsic. Berlin is too pompous and formal, 
Dresden too ecclectic, Munich too aristocratic, Prague too 
Bohemian, Frankfort too motley, Vienna too bustling and 
Parisian. Leipsi« alone has that peculiar aspect which pro- 
claims music to be the dominant passion. The population is 
so modest that you seem to know everybody; and everybody 
has an opinion on musical matters. The table-d’hotes are 
the arenas for discussing this engrossing subject. The hour of 
dinner, half-past one, leaves ample time for relaxation, and no 
true German will work after.the carly afternoon, You can 
imagine nothing more agreeable than the table-d’hotes. There 
you meet such men as David, Gade; Hauptmann, and often 
even Mendelssohn himself, taking their frugal repast (that is 
frugal for Germany) and conversing in a tone of animation 
and hilarity that you have no notion of in your melancholy 
London dining-rooms. Iam no gourmand, but I can assure 
you that at Leipsic, the approach of the dinner-hour makes 
my pulse beat with anticipations of coming pleasure. Dinner, 
in short, is the bridge which, passing over a tranquil stream of 
enjoyment, conducts you from the morning to the evening—it 
cuts the day in halves, and lays before you clearly the German 
maxim that eight hours are for business, eight more for 
pleasure, and the other eight for sleep. Who shall deny the 
philosophy of this? What is life without relaxation? What 
are riches without enjoyment? What are honours without 
leisure 2. What is ambition without sleep? Let your plodding 
merchant rail at German life, and dry up the moisture: of 
his being, in adusty counting-house ; for my part, though I do 
not affeet to despise the advantages of wealth, | like to enjoy 
at least a third of my existence, and eschew the living sepul- 
turé of unremitting business-habits—more especially since 
smoking. is out of the question, that being the exclusive pre- 
rogative Of steain-boats and chimneys. 

Qne of .the principal attractions of Leipsic to the lovers of 
musie-is to be found in the. Abonnement-Councerts, held at the 
Gewandhaus. _ There you have the finest instrumental music 
‘ ye orchestra equal. in number and far superior in 
ie to that of the London Philharmonic. There are 
twenty concerts during the season, which take place once a 








week, beginning in October and ending in February. The life 
and soul of these concerts i ieee elssohn, the conductor in 
chief, who, by severe drilling as brought the orchestra to a 
high state of perfection, Some time ago, when he first 
accepted his post of Director of the Music of the Church to 
the King of Prussia, Mendelssohn gave up the direction of 
these concerts and was succeeded by Ferdinand Hiller, the 
pianist. But though less severe than Mendelssohn, Hiller 
was not liked’half as much by the band, and by the subseribers 
he was not liked at all. Finding his position disagreeable, I 
suppose, Hiller very soon left, and Mendelssohn, to the delight 
of every one, returned. He now occupies his old position, 
assisted by Gade, the young Danish musician, about whom a 
great deal has been said—perhaps more than his merits can 
justify. Gade is a clever man, but, under the guise of simpli- 


city, he is a very misty composer. ‘The Abonnement-Concerts , 


have other claims upon the attention of England, since several 
English artists, at various epochis, have figured conspicuously 
in the programmes. Most of these have been vocalists: —for 
example, Mrs. Alfred Shaw, Miss Clara Novello, Miss Lincoln, 
and Miss Dolby. The last named pleased most of all. They 
admired her voice, which besides a mellow rchness of tone, 
has a peculiar sympathetic sensibility (so to speak) which 
touched the hearts of the romantic Germans, They admired 
her personal appearance which is highly prepossessing and 
lovely, and ca ted her the Hebe of the voice (it gocs better in 
German) : but above all they admired her wild Scotch ballads 
—for the Germans like everything national. So great a 
favourite was she indeed, that at her farewell concert, Men- 
delssohn and David both played for her, and all the band, 
whom she had engaged at their usual terms, accorded. their 
services for nothiig. So that if Miss Dolby does not some- 
times think of Leipsic she is.a very ungrateful and marble- 
hearted “ Hebe,” which U do not.imagine her to be, with her 
large calm eyes, and full pouting lips. Another wonderfal 
favourite here was Sterndale Bennett, from London, also.. He 
is considered the best pianist of Mendelssohn’s ‘schdol, 
and his compositions are placed amongst the modern’ ¢/ 
d’ceuvre. Two concertos, in C minor and F minor, and the 
overtures to the Niaden and the Walde-nymphe, are esteemed 
his capital works. The overture in F sharp minor ( Parisina) 
was not so well understood ; same said it was too gloomy aad 
desponding. Nevertlieless I think it was Mendelssolin’s (and 
the composer's) chiefest favourite. Bennett has played several 
times at the Gewand-haus, and has conducted concerts where 
his overtures have been executed, and where Mendelssohn has 
played a piano-concerto of Beethoven, or his own. 

At the present time the Abonnement-Concerts are in as high 
repute as ever, Mendelssohn, who is also Professor of Com- 
position and Pianoforte at the Conservatory (a kind of hono- 
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rafy distinction in his hands, for he seldom gives lessons), 
ditécté thé orchestra, At one of the concerts, lately, Madame 
Dallckén played his Concerto for the piano in D minor(No, 2) 
with ¥éry great success, Mendelssohn conducting the orchestra. 
Aé the last concert a symphony by Dr. Robert Schumann was 
played. It lias much originality and vigour, and displays a 
good knowledge of the orchestra—but the outline is tambling, 
aiid the details are not clear; there is also a complete void of 
melody, and such strange tricks of modulation that I do not 
think it can ever be popular even among musicians. There 
was besides a new overture by Meyerbeer, composed for the 
tragedy of Struensée by his brother, Herr Beer, (Beer being 
Meyerbeer’s real name). It is brilliant and dashing, but too 
theatrical for a concert-room—nor does it show much facility 
in counterpoint, the subjects being rather fantastically played 
with than cleverly developed; the orchestra is however 
treated with continued boldness, and often with success, and 
many of the combinations aré novel and striking. One of the 
treats of the concert was Beethoven’s Fourth Concerto, played 
by Madame Schumann very nobly, and without affectedness of 
Style, or contempt for the sublime composer’s text. This 
pleased all who were present, and none more than Mendelssohn. 

adame Schumann is the wife of Dr. Schumann, whose 
symphony was played. Before marrying him she was for a 
long time celebrated as a pianist, and her maiden name, Clara 
Wieck, will be better known to amateurs throughout Europe 
than that she now bears. It was along wooing before the 
tmatch was made. Schumann, who composed largely, dedicated 
all his works to her, under the assumed name of *‘ Eusebius.” 
Many detached pieces for the piano became thus known from 
her playing them. Schumann also glorified her talent by his 
criticisms, in a celebrated musical journal of which he was the 
éditor. They have, I think, resided at Vienna since their 
marriage, and are there at the moment I am writing, having 
left Leipsic the day after the concert. The next treat was a 
concerto composed and performed by David, for the violin. 
A more pure and graceful, and at the same time a more 
éhergetic and masterly performance I never heard. David is 
the principal Professor of the Violin at the Conservatory, and 
is highly esteemed both as a performer and acomposer. After 
Spohr and Molique I certainly think him entitled to the 
highest place among those who have enriched the repertory of 
the violin with their works, David is the brother of Madame 
Dulcken of London. His name is Ferdinand David; be 
eareful not to confound him with Felicien David, who since he 
wrote the ‘ Desert’ has received his desert and is deserted. 
Now I have told you all that interested me in the concert, and 
must speak of other matters. 

But the embryo wonder of the world of music is Joseph 
Joachim. You would have thought it impossible that he could 
ever play better on the violin than he played three years ago ; 
but if you had heard him play Mendelssohn’s Concerto, in E 
minor, with the orchestra, at the Gewand-haus, you would have 
been convinced to the contrary. No performance ever created 
a greater sensation at Leipsic. It was literally perfection, and 
the music itself—beautiful as it is, being certainly one of Men- 
delssohn’s most finished and exquisite works—seemed, if 
possible, more beautiful than ‘before. The little violinist was 
applauded with rapturous enthusiasm. You will, I know, be 
goa to hear that Joseph Joachim is hard at work composing 

€ receives counterpoint lessons from Hauptmann, Professor 
at the Conservatory, and constart advice from Mendelssohn. 
Hauptmann is regarded as a very accomplished musician ;_his 
compositions are numerous, and though they do not evince 
indications of decided genius they are extremely fanciful and 





clever; Joachim has‘ latély composed a violin condértd, ’a 
quartet, thtee movements of a symphony, and, last and Best, 
a sonata for pianoforte and violif: If the precocity hie displays 
do not, as in many similar instancés of juvenilé talent, €41 

run to seed, Joseph Joachim Will bécotiie, beyond a quéétion, 


oné of the first composers i Europe. is 
_ An event of interest ws ie musical inhabitants of 
Leipsic is the arrival here of Moscheles, the renowned pianist 
and celebrated composer. Moscheles has accepted the post of 
principal professor of the pianoforte in the Conservatory. This 
will involve the necessity of his settling among us, a step which 
will be of the highest benefit to art, and to the students of ‘the 
Conservatory. The manner in which Moscheles has been evéry 
where received, must have convinced him how entirely his 
worth is appreciated. His friend and fellow-professor, Men- 
delssohn, welcomed him with open arms. I believe, indeed, 
that it was at Mendelssohn’s suggestion that Moscheles con- 
sented to leave England, where for nearly a quarter of a 
century he had been earning wealth and fame, and fix himself 
in this secluded habitation of the muses. He was not long 
here before he was compelled to play, and his masterly per- 
formance at the concert for the benefit of the Orchestral Fand, 
proved that he is as admirable a pianist as ever. Nothing could 
have exceeded the warmth and unanimity of the plaudits which 
greeted his appearance, and followed the conclusion of his 
labours. Moscheles will play Beethoven’s C minor ccucerto at 
the next Abonnement Concert. After this, he will leave us for 
a time, intending to spend the Christmas holidays with some o 

friends at Hamburgh. He will return, however, on the 8t 

of January, and commence his duties at the Conservatory. 
It is not improbable that, next spring, you may have a flying 
visit from him in London. eee 

What with the Euterpe and Liedertafel Societies, the church 
music, the quartet meetings at the Gewand-haus, and th 
Abonnement-Concert:, I have so much music that I almost liv 
upon it morning, noon, and night. But it is all excellent and 
nourishing food—none of your trivial benefit concerts, but for 
the most part good, solid stuff. I fear, however, I have 
exceeded all reasonable limits in this epistle, and shall theré- 
fore defer what moreI may have to say, until an opportunity 
offer for sending you another. In the meantime, with best 
remembrances to our common friends in smoky London, 
believe me, dear ever yours, Q. 

P.S. Mendelssohn is enchanted with the reception of his 
Elijah at Birmingham. He speaks in high terms of Lockey, 
the tenor; but I fancy he would have preferred having Miss 
Dolby for the contralto. He has recorded a great portion of 
the second part, and you must not be surprised to find him in 
London next season, conducting a performance of the Oratorio 
at Exeter Hall. 








TO A LADY SUBSCRIBER. 


Homace to our fair subscriber from Bridgewater! She is the 
pink of courtesy and the pearl of discretion. How can we 
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does. not. avail himself! of the services of the new heroine—he 
would if he could. The other composer of the new opera is 
in, the same, predicament—he would if he could. The opinions 
attributed to both these composers of new operas, exist only 
in the confused pericranium of the old lady who libels Orpheus 
in the unread provincial paper which publishes his effusions ; 
the old; lady who libels Orpheus, we repeat, by composing 


twaddle under Orpheus’ name. We are intimate with both 
the composers of the new operas, and have heard them express 
Opinions exactly opposite ; and they are not men to blow hot 
and.cold. . If “‘ Orpheus” continue to deceive the credulous 
“provincial journal, we shall publish his name and state the 
reason of his folly; we can do both. 





SOPHIE FUOCO. 


Oor first impressions of this young priestess of Terpsichore 
have been strengthened and confirmed by subsequent ex- 
sais Sophie Fuoco has a brilliant prospect before her. 

t her but continue to study with the zeal and unremitting 
application that have marked her early career and there is no 
knowing to what she may aspire. The mantle of Fanny Ellsler 
‘May not ungracefully fall upon her shoulders in the progress 
9f time, though now she is of course too young, scarcely 
“eighteen summers having flown over her head, to wear it. 
‘Sophie Fuoco has strength, health, natural grace, a piquant 
and agreeable person, and a world of ambition. These are the 
needs of excellence, these are the buds which the sun of public 
Peon will ripen irito celebrity, Courage, little Sophie! you 

have. already, with your twinkling feet, pretty smile, and 
giinh animation, won a corner in the heart of Paris and of 
ndon, who, both see in you the rising star. Courage, then ! 
Go on as, you have begun, and strive to gain a niche in that 
hig dnile of which Ellsler, Heberle, Taglioni, Cerito, 
rahn, and Carlotta Grisi, are the presiding deities. You 
have but to will, and you will find the energy to accomplish. 
You have all that is required within to become one of the best 
of them, Your aim should be the Royal Italian Opera at 
Covent Garden. Va toujours, la jolie petite Sophie! Fais si 
bien qu’ on ne puisse pas se dispenser de vous, que le nouvel opera 
he puisse pas marcher sans tes pieds mignons! Seriously, we 
think the Covent Garden management should keep an eye on 
Sophie Fuoco. She would make a brilliant satellite for Ellsler, 
the planet of their ballet-destiny. Indeed, without her, how 
can they expect to wrestle with Mr, Lumley’s overwhelming 
forces ? 





SIVORI IN AMERICA. 
(From the Boston Messenger.) 


Camitro Srvort, the unrivalled violinist and only pupil of 
Paganini; gave his first Concert last evening at the Melodean, 
and though the weather was unpropitious he had a large 
auditory, who we need. not say were delighted and entranced, 

the skill, the genius, and dexterity of the Genoesé, Never 
Have we seen a Boston audience so excited. It seeméd as if 
for this evening they had thrown aside their usual puritaniec 
‘demureness, and\were luxuriating in a world of sweet tone, 
oa at every patise their hearts and souls dictated the rounds 

d ‘rounds of applause, which came from every part of the 

house. Critics and amateurs, who we know attended the 
‘concert, rather prepossessed, than otherwise, against the 
‘tinsieian, were among the first to yield, and as Sivori 
ed, “now delighted by the purity of his style, and the 
tories he drew forth; now astonished by the rapidity of 





his movements and captivating eccentricities, they almost rose 
from their seats, asif they feared one tone might be: léstj>Or 
linger in the air. Words are inadequate to express the fee’ 
which pervades the soul, while listening to Sivori's perf t 
A new existence seems opéned, an indescribable emotion steals 
over the senses, and though this feeling is but momentary, it 
is purifying and ennobling. ‘‘ Divinely sweet,” says Mrs, 
Childs, “were the tones of Sivori’s violin, and marvellously 
beautiful was the skill with which he played upon it; but it 
was a calm, delicious pleasure, which increased the more 
I listened.” There seems no tone out of place in 
Sivori’s playing, and though at times he astonishes, 
he does not startle. From the time he commences, the ear of 
the auditor seems attuned, and his transitions so wonderful, 
and brilliant, enchain the attention, and we feel that there can - 
not a single fault. be found. His famous Carnival of Venite 
produced as anticipated, a grand effect. The tones that he 
drew forth, like the soft. voices of angels, interrupted so suds 
denly by harsh sounds as of demons—the fantastic music so 
varied and beautiful—musiecal notes and discordant sounds= 
all were most admirably displayed, and the best testitmony of 
the just appreciation of this performance, was the foird 
prolonged applause of the audience. We have not at present 
time to speak more fully of this concert, but we must not 
omit to mention Signora Pico and Miss Northall, whose per- 
formances on this evening were most enthusiastically received. 
[In a second letter from ovr correspondent, we have more 
news of Sivori, Herz, and Meyer. It shall appear in our 
next,—Ed. M. W.] 





MONUMENT TO SHAKSPERE. 
To Women, and Englishwomen in particular. 


Is it not a reproach to us, that, while testimonials in our 
of Carnage, Worldly Rank, Earthly Riches, and mamy other 
things with which we have, or ought to have, but_little s 
pathy in the abstract, are perpetually being suggested ‘and 
supported by our influence direct or indirect, no effort. 
hitherto been made to pay enduring tribute ‘and ostensifile 
homage to the man, of all created beings, to whom we Women 
owe the deepest gratitude? Has not SHaxsrerR been our 
own especial Poet—the Laureate of our best qualities—the 
champion of our dearest rights—and the chief means of in- 
dicatiug and establishing our true social position? Has he nat 
typified wifely purity in Desdemona; strong-hearted .con- 
stancy in Helenaand Juliet; gentlest forgiveness and endurance 
in Imogen; maidenly delicacy in Miranda ; sisterly po pou 
in Celia ; chastity and holiness in Isabella ; courage and s 
less virtue under roughest fortune in Marianna; ; maternal 
tion in Constance; intellectual energy, and modest worth i 
tia; gay animation and sprightly wit (so Yeo in aa 
man’s home, and enabling him to pass lightly through 
“‘briars” of this working-day world”)in Rosalind and Beatrier 
and has he not given subtlest acknowledgment of the “ 
touch of nature’—the womanly emotion lurki the 
most depraved female heart—when he eA 
Lady Macbeth shrink from murdering the old k 
resembled her own father as he slept ? And 
that a memorial exists in sternest bronze, By 3.) 
dealing cannon, and erected in honour of War and its atter 
horrors by the Women of England, and placed in their 
thoroughfare, where the steps of their infants daily ‘oat. 
yet that no public symbol is in being to testify the gratite 
and love of his countrywomen towards their best Dene 
and friend—our beloved Suaxspske? . As itis believed 
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this: gratitude and veneration for Shakspere’s*memory’ un- 
doubtedly lives in the hearts of women, and that the reason it has 
as yet assumed no demonstrative and public form is because, 
hitherto, no tangible mode has been suggested, for displaying 
their feeling towards him, it has been proposed that a Statue of 
Shakspere shall be executed by an ‘English sculptor, and 
erected in the most public spot that’ ean be devised for the 
purpose. That cliff at Dover, which Shakspere has himself 
distinguished by his immortal description, was pointed out as 
an appropriate pedestal; but as the parks are the daily resort 
of the Londoners, and frequently visited by strangers coming 
to the Metropolis, it is thought the centre of Hyde Park would 
form the best possible site. The costs to be defrayed by 
voluntary subscriptions, unlimited in amount, from the semp- 
stress’s humble penny to the royal donation; and as the 
worship in which he is held is universal— 
I’ the world’s volume 
Our Britain seems as of it, but not init ; 
In agreat pool, aswan’s nest 5 
so ‘‘ livers out of Britain’’ are included, and contributions will 
be received from women of all Nations to raise a monument to 
the World’s Poet-—SHAKSPERE. 
Mary Cowpen CrLarke, 
Craven Hill Cottage, Bayswater. 
The f llowing is proposed to form the tablet ;— 





INSCRIPTION, 





IN HONOUR OF 


_WILLIAM SHAKSPERE, 


THIS STATUE IS ERECTED BY WOMANKIND, 
AND IN TESTIMONY THAT THEY ESTEEM HiM AS 


THEIR GREATEST HUMAN BENEFACTOR, 











Enclosed in the first stone laid, will be alist of the subseribers’ 
Names. Subscriptions received at the Banking-house . of 
Messrs. Coutts and Co, 

[We have given the above insertion in our columns as we 
consider the intention in every way laudable and amiable: 
viz, a monument about to be bestowed on the greatest of all 
poets by that sex who are so deeply indebted to him, for their 
exaltation in his most exquisite delineations,. The tribute is 
long due.—Ep. M. W.] 





THE ORGAN AT BOSTON CHURCH. 
(From the Norfolk Chronicle.) 

T sis instrument, built by Bernard Schmidt, better known 

‘* Father Smith,’ who came over to this country, about 
166), had for some time previous to the election of our fellow- 
citizen, Mr. Bexfield, as organist, been greatly neglected, and 
fallen into great disorder; as our readers may imagine when 
we tell them, that the Boston Herald says, “six or seven 
scuttles full of dust, were, a week or two sincé, taken out of 
the interior works.” It has recently undergone complete re- 
pairs, great additions being made to it; and was re-opened 
by Mr. Bexfield, on Sunday week ; on which occasion the 
church was crowded, both morning and afternoon, and in the 
evening there was one of the largest congregations ever seen 
in the church, upwards of 2000 people being present-—The 
musical selecticn appears to have given the utmost satisfac- 
tion ; and our contemporary, [the Boston Herald] says, *‘the 
improvement in the organ is almost incredible; évery one who 
heard it was delighted.” The great organ “contains 795 





pipes: the choir, 258; the swell, 259); and: the: pedal,..87, 
total, 1399." The large trumpet ‘pipe’ ada of tincand 
is 16 feet long, and two feet bids inches in’ ici 
The large wood pipe, (which. weighs about. 3 ¢ cwt,),. 
long, and an inch and a quarter thick, being.17 in 
inches and a half in diameter. The ‘pedal pipes:do' notidie 
down, but stand up in the great organ case. The’ follow 


er et te cia 


is a list of the stops :— ee i hate 
Great Organ:—Open Diapason, 1 ;open diapason,: 2); eahdllaneene 

principal; twelfth; fifteenth; sesquialteray (27th, 19th;! and) @2ad):; 

mixture, (FLAT 21st, and another mixed rank); cornet, (6th and, 10%h); 

claribella; flute e hee, and trumpet. Choir: Organ.—Stopt | 

dulciana, flute, principal, clarinet. Swell. Organ.—-Open diapason, 

diapason, principal, cornet, (12th, 15th, and ) 7th),j;and. hauthoy,; owe 

Organ.—Great open diapason, ccc; double bourdone, yet 4! 

trumpet, ecc, Couplers—Pedals to great, swell to grent, 

great. A set of composition pedals. nbe feont 
[The restoration of this organ cannot but be beneficial to 

the progress of art in Boston, and the develelno a 

qualities could hardly be placed in more trustwassay 

than Mr. W. R. Bexfield’s.—Ep. ] baales 













DIGKENS AND SMITH. Hi anedoidl 
(From the “ Globe,”) . j we 


The public, when once pleased with an author, are too ‘apt to: ‘mite 
him their ido! until they become tired of his works, and until thew? tren 
are much too little inclined to do justice to thuse of equal or even’ super. 
ior merit, who may be contemporary with ‘their favourite. ” ‘we 
think, especially the case in the treatment of the two authors’ works'We 
are now examining. Dickens is a man of remarkable genius} Bat'his 
genius is of a ponies kind, the sphere of which is very 
already eho rx. ishing up of old charac nee 
over Of old pic 2s, 4s that is left for him; and of 
ie ro posed It iswrged~by many that Albert Smith tales hia him 
for his model; we cannot, agree to this. Dickens wrote to amuse the 
world with the eccentricities of the individuals. composing the great 
human family, and he succeeded, not because he adopted any peculiar 
style,’ but Because he wrote truly. Had Dickens been a 
would have been the Hogarth of his day. “ Boz,” however began to 
decline in popularity the moment he left the rigid paths of truthyand 
began to dress her in’a style peculiarly his own.. Then it-was. he 
upon the public those:absurdities which only awoke the echo of the bast 
of applause: which greeted his earlier works. The public were I. 
pleased, .whether the ‘kettle. began it, or the “ cricket,” no 
which; they good.naturedly determined to be pleased with the n 
had hitherto afforded them so much amusement. But the ctitical 
tion were not satisfied; the fanciful deshes of the author obsco 
picture, its truthful outlines were lost by his flourishings. "There 
maintain, do not yet disfigure the works of Albert Smith ; he has, merély 
chosen the same road to popularity which Mr. Charles Dickens —s 
commencement of his career, and ‘we think he has well chosen! ity 
public taste is decidedly in favour of it. ‘He has followed the: 
taste, not copied Mr. Dickens: In ‘‘ Dombey and Son,” if the: 
are interesting. or ludicrous, they areinvariably over. strained. . Take, 
principal {at present,) Mr. Dombey, and suppose such, an, individua 
exist. He must be an exception to everything we have known in, 
he must be some monster, only known.to a few individuals of 
and most kindly kept from the knowledge of the rest ; for 
rather be a pain than a pleasure to know that selfish human, a 
be so utterly selfish, So entirely wrapt up in the Deraey., cares Of 
as to be so unamiable and tyrannical to all aréund him? can ey 
a man—a father—disliking to hear the sweet accents of 
born, merely because she is not a boy? ‘We have heard of 
showing less affection to their female children; but can & 
man? fhe can, then he is an unnatural monster, the contempation of 
whose character is unlikely to afford pleasure to any ponte 


Examine the other characters: take Dr. ev hy age D 
truly, but a perfect libel upon the profession: to aie 
atterly out of keeping. Mr. Dombey’s wealth could 

talent ; and who that knows anything of the higher walla of the the 
profession can conceive the bare possibility of such a charac 

even in medical mediocrity? A century since, such. no 
have been passable; at present, if such rs 
society, it is only among quacks and pretend pretend’ ‘to Ag) 
Look at the contrast in “ Christopher Tadpole.” 










Aston isa perfect 
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céOf'n| country:sergeon ; nothing exaggerated, nothing wanted. We 
i, dozen who would answer, the. description to the letter. There 
A Meath scene in the first number of each. Mr. Dickens gives his 
on as if from hearsay; Mr. Smith describes the painful scene 
€ ‘conciseness ‘and’ force of an artist practically acquainted with 
 Donibey ‘and Son” has other disadvantages over “ Chris- 
tepher Tadpole:’:; Read the two first numbers and you are master of 
the whole plot; but,at the end of the third part of Mr, Smith’s work we 
are in an unhappy uncertainty as to the fate of any of the characters—a 
state of feeling very conducive to the greatér enjoyment of the story. 
l#deteriptions of: scenes, places, and persons, Albert Smith is less ver- 
bose’than’ Boz}” but certainly does not yield to bim in truthfulness and 
iwividnéss: ‘This ‘will-be denied by those who know the. “' rare old city of 
Chester)” the ‘salt works and mines of Northwich and Nantwich, and the 
‘éthiér localities indicated. The literary svirée is a masterpiece of humour- 
‘ous ‘writing.’ «In'London life Mr. Smith is at home, and certainly does 
‘not’eopy ‘any one; the great book lies before him, and well does he 
‘Know how to decipher its pages. Mrs. Hamper:(in our estimation) is a 
most admirably drawn character, Her ride to London in the ginger- 
cheer; cart.is exquisitely ludicrous, although it has none of the crack- 
g k-crack-crack, crick-crick-crick, jolt-jolt-jolt of Dickens’s style about 
and we think it is well dispensed with. Her companion, Mr, Skit- 
¥, Is in every-day character in London life, and will be instantly recog- 
nised by every one acquainted with that particular phase/of society in 
which low English wit is found to attain its highest perfection. Albert 
mith has made this his particular study, and, in our opinion, surpasses 
Dickens, He may not Crowd so many \witty)sayings into one person’s 
mouth; but he puts in quite as many as are natural, or as we have any 
right to expect ; above all, he does not tire his readers with that incessant 
ofepetition which is the bane of ‘‘ Boz’s” later works. In pathetic matters 
ywe certainly give Charles Dickens the preference. , He can be exquisitely 
; he.can arouse the tenderest feelings of our nature with extraor 
dint r.. But. we prefer to laugh with Albert Smith, for we feel 
“hab, the tiilistion of our risible faculties arises not so much from the 
«caricature of the scenes he depicts, as from their viyid truthfulness. 
vent : 
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PART I——-CHAPTER VII. 


et Wag Charlotte found a common occupation with the Captain, 
“itewas'a natural consequence that Edward associated more with 
'Qrtilia.: A great kindiy inclination in his heart had for some. time 
' Le pre her favour. To every one else shewas serviceable and 
obliging, but it appeared to his self-love, that she was. particularly 
80 to tim; No questions were asked. She had accurately observed 
what articles of food he liked, and how he liked them dressed, how 
much sugar he was in the habit of taking with his tea—in short, of 
many trifles of the kind, not one bad escaped her, She was especially 
careful to ward off all draughts, in ag wt of which he was cxces- 
-‘sively.sensitive, and, on this account had many disputes with his 
.“ife,.who.could not have air enough. In the orchard and flower- 
egarden she exhibited the same tact. Whatever he wished, she 
endeavoured to forward, whatever was likely to make him impatient, 
$e endeavoured to obviate, and this to such a degree, that in ashort 
“tinte she became a guardian genius, with whom he could not dis- 
“\penise,riay he had even began to find that her absence wasactually 
-painful'to him. It must be added that she appeared more ‘frank 
: uacious, as soon as they were left alone. 
spite of increasing years, Edward had always retained some- 


»: da. spiti 

ything child-like in his disposition, which was particularly congenial 
as on Wy 

they 





of Ottilia, They loved to dwell on former times, when 
first seen each other, and these circumstances went back to 

‘the:first epoch of Edward’s inclination for Charlotte, Ottilia endea- 

* voured to'remember them as the handsomest pair at court, and 
‘-whenEdward told her that she. must have been too young to 
‘remember any thing of the kind, she maintained that one. circum- 


‘statics was completely t to her mind, namely, that once on 
“Ed entering she had hidden herself in Charlotte’s lap, not 
* frow fear; but from childish surprise. She might have added, that it 
yn ase he had nade so lively an impression upon her—had so 







“eda. this new. position, many of the occupations which the two 
yd.undertaken in concert, came’ in some measure, to a 


ey found it necessary to take another survey, to sketch 





out some plans, to write some letters. They therefore went to their 
office, and there they found the old copyist unemployed. Setting 
themselves to work, they gave him an occupation likewise, but 
they did not remark, that they imposed upon him, much that 
they had’ been accustomed ‘to do themselves. The Captain’s first 
plan, and Edward’s first letter proved failures at once. For a length 
of time they tormented themselves with drawing up and copying, 
until Edward, who got on the worst of the two, asked what o’clock 
it was, 

Then it appeared that the Captain had forgot to wind up his chrono- 
meter for the first time since many years, and all appeared to sus- 
pect, if not to feel, that time was becoming a matter of indifference. 

While the men thus somewhat slackened in their exertions, the 
activity of the ladies was increasing. In general the ordinary 
routine of a family, which proceeds from the given persons, and 
from necessary circumstances, receives into itself, as into a vessel, 
even an extraordinary inclination or growing passion, and a con- 
siderable time may elapse before this new ingredient causes a per- 
ceptible fermentation, or foams over the brim. 

With our friends, the inclinations, which grew on each side, were 
productive of the pleasantest effects. Their minds opened, and a 
general feeling of goodwill arose from that possessed by each person 
in particular. Every member of that little party felt happy, and 
willingly awarded happiness to the rest. 

Such a situation clevates the mind, while it expands the heart, 
and all that one does and undertakes has a tendency towards the 
boundless. Thus our friends were no longer confined within their 
own residence. Their walks became longer, and if Edward went 
first with Ottilia to choose the paths, and as it were, beat the ways, 
the Captain and Charlotte engaged in interesting conversation, and 
taking pleasure in many an undiscovered spot, many an unexpected 
prospect, calmly tullowed the track of their more rapid precursors. 

Ofte day their walk took them down through the gate of the right 
wingto the inn, over the. bridge,.and towards the ponds, along 
which they proceeded, as far as it has been usual to follow the 
course of the water, the bank of which inclined by a bushy hill, 
and further on by rocks. ceased to be passable. 

Bat Edward, rendered familiar with the spot by his hunting ex- 
peditions, pressed forward with Ottilia, along a path now grown 
over, well knowing that the old mill, which was hidden among rocks, 
could-not~be--at-a great--distance. But the path had been little 
trodden, and losing the trace of it, they now found that they -had 
strayed into some thick brushwood, growing among some masses of 
mossy stone. Their embarrassment, however, did not last long, 
for the noise of the mill-wheels announced to them the vicinity of 
the spot which they sought. 

Stepping forward on a cliff they saw the strange black old 
wooden edifice in the valley before them, overshadowed by steep 
rocks, and by lofty trees. They resolved, without more ado, to 
go’ down over the moss. and the fragments of rock. Edward went 
first, aad when he looked up, and saw Uttilia lightly stepping afier 
him from stone to stone, without the slightest ee of fear or 
uneasiness, and preserving the nicest balance, he fancied that he 
saw some heavenly _being soaring above him, And when at several 
unsafe spots, she seized his outstretched hands, or supported her- 
self on his shoulder; he could not deny that this was the most 
delicate female creature that had ever touched him. He was 
almost tempted to wish that she might stumble, or that her foot 
might slip, on purpose that he might catch her in his arms, and 
press her to his heart. But this he would not heve done on any 
account, and for more than one reason; he feared to offend her— 
to injure her. 

What is meant by this, we shall learn at once. For when Edward 
had. descended the declivity, and sat opposite to her at the rustic 
table, beneath the tall trees, and the hospitable miller, and his 
good-humoured wife were sent, the former to meet Charlotte and 
the Captain, and the lutter for milk, he began after some hesitation 
to address her as follows :— 

“] have a request to make, dear Ottilia, which I beg you will 
excuse, even if you do not grant it. You do not conceal the fact— 
nas, it needs no concealmeut, that you wear under your dress, and 
agaiast your bosom a miniature portrait. It is the picture of your 
father, an excellent man, whom you scarcely knew, and who, in 
every sense, deserves a situation near your heart. But pardon mo 
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for saying that the picture is too large, and the metal and glass 

éreate in me a thousand alarms, when you raise a child into the air, 

or carry something before you,—when the couch reels,—when we 
go through the brushwood,—and just now, as we descended the 
rocks. The possibility that any shock, fall, or collision might prove 
injurious, nay, fatal to you, is to me absolutely horrible. Do me 
the favour of removing the picture, not from your memory—not 

- from your room,—nay, give it the most beautiful, the holiest place 
in your residence. Only remove from your bosom, a thing, the 
proximity of which appears to me so dangerous, perhaps from an 
overstrained anxiety on my part.” 

Ottilia was silent, and while he spoke, had looked straight before 
her. Then without either hurry or hesitation, and with a look 
directed :ather towards heaven than towards Edward, she un- 
fastened the chain, drew out the picture, pressed it against her 
forehead, and handed it to her friend, with the words: “Take 
care of it for me, till we reach home. I have no better way of 
shewing you how much I value your kind anxiety.” 

Our friend did not venture to press the picture to his lips, but he 
caught her hand, and pressed that to his eyes. Perhaps they were 
the loveliest pair of hands that were ever clasped. He felt as if a 
stone had fallen from his heart—as if a partition between himself 
and Ottilia was removed. 

Charlotte and the Captain, conducted by the miller, descended 
by amore convenient path, greetings were exchanged, and the 
parties refreshed themselves. They did not wish to return by the 
way they had come, and Edward proposed @ rocky path on the 
other side of the brook, upon which the ponds again became visible, 
as, with some exertion, they pursued their course. Now they 
went through a wood in which there were many openings, and saw, 
as the foliage allowed them, several villages, towers, and farms, with 
their green and fertile environs. Then came a farm which stood 
at the top, snugly enveloped by the trees, From the gently s'oping 
summit, the whole riches ofthe place On either side appeared most 
beautiful; and from this spot they proceeded to a cheerful little 
wood, on leaving which they found themselves on the rock opposite 
the castle, 

. How delighted were they when, somewhat unexpectedly, they 
reached this point! They had gone round a little world, and now 
stood on the spot where the new building was to be erected, and 
again looked ito the windows of their residence. 

They descended to the moss-cottage, and’ it was the first time 
that all four had assembled there. Nothing was more natural than 
the expression of a general wish, that the present path, along which 
they had come slowly, and not without difficulty, might be so con- 
ducted and. arranged as to be used sociably, leisurely, and with 
comfort, They all brought forward some proposal, and it was 
caleulated that the path on which they had spent many hours, 
would, if well constructed, lead back to the castlein one. Already 
im their thoughts did they plan a bridge below the mill, where the 
brook flowed into the peed, which would at once'shorten the road 
and adorn the prospect, when Charlotte ordered a stop to the 
inventive imagination, reminding them of the expences which would 
be required for such an undertaking, 

“ For that,” said Edward, “ we may easily provide. We have 
only to sell yonder building in the wood, which seems so beautifully 
situated and which brings in so little, and lay out the proceeds on 
these plans. Thus in an invaluable walk we shall delightfally 
enjoy the interest of a well-employed capital, whereas now, when 
we make up our accounts at the end of the year,’we are annoyed 
to find that we have a very scauty income.” 

Charlotte, as a good economist, could not make any great ob- 
jection to this arrangement. Indeed the matter had been talked 
over before. Now the Captain wished to form a plan for dividing 
the pieces of land among the peasants in the wood, but Edward 
wished to go to work by a shorter and more ‘convenient method. 
According to his notion, the present tenant, who had already made 
proposals, was to keep possession, and pay by instalments, and by 
instalments also these expedient plans were to be carried out. 

Such a rational and economical plan could not fail to meet 
general approbation; and the whole party already saw in their 
minds the new winding-paths, on which and near which they hoped 
to discover the pleasantest spots, both for resting and for yiewing 


To bring all the details more completely present to their min¢ 
they took out the new chart, when at home ii the evening. * Th 
looked at the path along which they had come, atid ¢onsideréd how, 
in many places, it might be improved’ with advantage: bathe | 
earlier plans were again talked over, and combined with the ne 
notions ; the site of the new house, opposite the castle, was once 
more approved, and the circular course of the path was decided 
upon. 

POuilia had preserved a perfect silence on the matter, when at 
last Edward presenting her with the plan, which had hitherto lain 
before Charlotte, wished her to give her opinion. Whén she 
hesitated, he encouraged her in the kindest manner to speak, 
saying, that all was yet a matter of indifference, nothing having 
been brought into operation. : 

«{” said Ottilia, placing her finger on the highest piece of 
flat ground on the hill, “would build the house here. We should 
not indeed see the castle, for it is concealed by the wood; but, on 
the other hand, we should find ourselves in another aud @ new world, 
since the village and all the dwellings would be concealed’ at the 
same time. The view of the ponds, the mill, the heights, the 
mountains, the country, is uncommonly beautiful. 1 observed it as 
we went along.” ; 

“ She is right!” cried Edward, “ how could that fail to strike 
us! Exaetly—this is what you mean, is it not, Ottilia?” “And 
tuking a pencil he marked a somewhat long parallelogram strongly 
upon the heights, ¥ , a 

This cut the Captain to the heart, for he did not like to'see his 
carcful, neatly-drawn-plan so utterly disfigured. However. 
restrained himself, after a slight expression of disapproval, and then 
agreed to the notion. : + fee 

“ Ottilia is right,” hesaid: “does not one readily take a long 
walk to drink some coffee, or to enjoy some fish, that would ‘not 
taste so well athome? Werequire change, and new objects. “In 
building the castle, the old proprietors showed their sense, for it ts 
protected from the winds, and lies close to all the needful articles 
of the day’; but 4 building'intended not so much for'a’ residetice 
as for a social resting-place, will be well placed on that spot, and) 
the fine season will afford us the pleasantest hours.” bia ita. 

The more the plan was discussed, the better it appeated, and 
Fdward could not conceal his triumph at the fact, that the thought 
had originated ‘with Uttilia. He was as proud on ‘this account as 
if the invention had beeg his own. ses ty 








PART t——-CHAPTER VIII. 


Earty in the morning the Captain examined the spot, and in the 
first place made a hasty sketch. Afterwards, when they all decided 
once more on the situation, he made a more accurate one, with ‘an 
estimate, and everything that was requisite. There was no want 
of necessary preparation. “The affair of selling the farm’ was agaiti 
taken in hand ; and altogether the men found a new octasion for 


joint activity. 


The Captain suggested to Edward that it would be a compliment; 
nay, an act of justice to celebrate Charlotte’s birthday b he the’ 
foundation-stone. It did not take much to conquer Edw | old 
dislike of such festivities, for the sudden thought struck him, that hé' 
would likewise solemnize Ottilia’s birthday, which occutred’somié-" 
what later. _— 

Charlotte, to whom the new plans, and all that belonged 'to 


herself by once more going over the estimates, and ‘the divis of 
time and money. Daring the day they saw less of each other, und” 


them, appeared important, serie us, nay, almost hazardous, occa 


hence in the evening they sought each other'with so much thé” 
greater eagerness. Sr was 


In the meanwhile Otfilia was ey mistress of the household. ° 
Indeed with her quiet, sure ‘tode of conduct, it could not be other" 


wise. Her whole disposition’ was fitred to’the house, and the’ 
domestic, father than to the world, and an out-of-door life. ard’ 
now observed, that'she went out only to oblige the others, that it 
was only from a notion of social duty, when she stoppé er 
in the evening, and that often she made a pretext of somethitig’ to’ 
do, in order to return home again. 
that the rambles which they all took together should be such, as to 
enable them to return betore sunset, and he i— Whit “tie. 


out'l6 


However, he now contrived 





the prospect. 





long neglected—to read poems aloud, especially those ix 2 
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delivery of whigh the expression of a pure but passionate love 
night be introddced. 

In the evening they usually sat round a little table, each at a 
fixed place. Charlotte was on the sofa, Ottilia on a seat opposite, 
while the men occupied the two other sides, Ottilia sat to the 
right-hand of Edward, which was the direction to which he pushed 
the candle when he read. Then Ottilia moved closer to him, to 
look. into his book, since she also trusted her own eyes rather than 
the lips of others, while Edward, too, moved closer on his side, to 
accommodate her in every respect. Nay, he often made panses 
longer than was necessary, on purpose that he might not turn over 
till she had come to the end of a page.* 

Charlotte and the Captain remarked this, and often looked 
smiling at each other. Both, however, were astonished at another 
sign, by which Ottilia’s quiet inclination happened to be manifested. 

Once, when the evening had been broken by a tedious visit, and 
therefore partly lost to the little society, Edward proposed that they 
should still remain together. He felt inclined to take up his flute, 
which he had neglected for along time. Charlotte looked for the 
sonatas, which they had usually played together, and when they 
were not to be found, Ottilia, after some hesitation, confessed that 
she had taken them into her own room. 

. “ And you can—you will—accompany me on the piano?” cried 
Edward, his eyes beaming with joy. “I think,” replied Ottilia, 
“that we can manage it.” 

She brought down the music, and seated herself at the piano. 

Che hearers were attentive, and felt greatly astonished to find how 
perfectly, Ottilia had by herself studied the piece, and still more 
surprised to find how she could fit it to Edward's style of playing. 
Nay, “fit”* is not the right expression, for if it depended on 
Charlotte’s talent and free will to accommodate her now delaying, 
now hurrying husband by pausing here, and keeping up with him 
there,,Ottilia, who had sometimes heard them play the sonatas, 
seemed on'y to have learned them according to the way in which 
Edward accompanied. She had already made his faults so com- 
pletely her own, that the result was a kind of living whole, which 
did not proceed quite correctly according to. tune, but which never- 
theless was very agreeable and pleasing, The composer himself 
would have felt pleasure in having his work so charmingly distorted. 

. Charlotte and the Captain looked at this strange unexpected 
circumstance in silence, and with the feeling, with which oue often 
suryeyschildish actions, which one cannot exactly approve, on account 
of their dangerous consequences, but which, at the same time, one 
cannot blame; nay, perhaps is forced to enyy.  Perchance 
properly speaking, the mutual inclination of Edward and Otillia 
was as much in its growth as the peculiarities of children—nay, 
was perhaps the more hazardous, from the fact, that both were 
more serious, more self confident, and more capable of sustaining 
themselves. 

The Captain began to feel, that an irresistible habit threatened 
to. chain him to Charlotte. Exercising his self command, he con- 
trived to avoid the hour at which Charlotte was in the habit of 
visiting. the improvements, by rising early in the morning, and 
then, when he had arranged everything, retiring to work to his 
wing in the castle. At first Charlotte thought this was merely 
accidental, and looked for him in all public places. Then she 
fancied she understood him, and esteemed him so much the more. 

», But if the Captain avoided being alone with Charlotte, so much 
the greater was his activity in hastening the preparations for 
solemnizing the approaching birth-day with due brilliancy. While 

conducted the road from below upwards, behind the village, he 

worked downwards from above, under the pretext of breaking 
stones, calculating that the two portions of the road should not 
meet till the last evening. For the new house the excavation had 
been brokea rather than dug, and a beautiful foundation stone with 
hollowed reeesses and metal-plates had been hewn out. 

This external activity, these little friendly secret designs, accom- 

das they were by feelings more or less suppressed, rendered 
the conversation of the party, when all were assembled, much less 





* is amaster stroke of old Gothe’s, for it will be recollected that Edward, in 
gee prr es fa looking iuto his book, when he read 





animated ; and Edward, who felt there was a gap,.one i 
asked the Captain to take up the violin, and 
on the piano. The Captain could not resist the eae wish, 
thus they both with feeling, ease and freedom, performed 
one of the most difficult pieces of music in a manner that gave the 
greatest pleasure both to themselves and the two listeners. They 
promised that they would repeat their music often, and practice at 
more frequently together. 

“ They do it better than we do Ottilia!” said Edward. “ We 
wish to admire them, but to delight ourselves at the same time,” 

(To be continued.) 

+*, To prevent misunderstanding it may be stated that the copyright 


of this 
translation belongs solely to the translator. ae 





SONNET. 
NO» XII- 
Ox, leave me not my dearest, I implore,— 
Thou source of ev’ry heart-consuming sigh ; 
Thou cause of wild, and scarce less mourpful joy, 
Thou whom with mad devotion I adore, 
My very soul I feel that I could pour, 
Into one poignant supplicating cry : 
Oh leave me not, my love, or I shall die— 
How could I live and never see thee more? 
The world is dark’ning,—’tis a weary life 
Of ev’ry tranquil happiness bereft, 
A life compos’d of sorrow, fear, and pain. 
But though my heart is torn by ceaseless strife, 
One bitter cup is stil] untasted left— 
Thine absence.—Leave me not, I, cry again. Le 
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DRAMATIC INTELLIGENCE. ten 

Drury Lang.— Madame Bishop appeared for the last time, 
according to the bills, at this Theatre on Thursday. night, iw 
the Maid of Artois, and a more brilliant performance we never 
witnessed. The house was crowded in eyery part with the 


elite of the rank and fashion at present in the me lis, 
(including Prince George of Cambridge, who ex his. 
delight throughout the evening most energetically) . and the 


never heard her in finer voice, nor did she 
extraordinary powers of vocalization with more exquisite’ or 
surprising effects. She seemed to rise with the occasion, and 
to show the audience that all the favours they had previously 
heaped upon her, demanded an extra exertion on her. part,..to 
crown her parting with a halo of musical glory. It is needless. 
to particularize Madame Bishop’s excellences in the: Maid of 
Artois. Everybody is acquainted with the accomplished and 
masterly execution of her opening scena; the deep pathos and’ 
artistic colouring of the splendid desert scene, and the miracu- 
lous rapidity, accuracy and brilliancy of her rondo finale, On 
Thursday evening she was called for at the end of the ; 
act, and on her appearance she was hailed with unanimous 
repeated rounds of applause, and showers of bouquets, and: 
wreaths were thrown on the stage from every direction, »She 
had been previously greeted, when she first appeared, with 
deafening acclamations, and the cheers, upon her recall, after - 
the first act, were longer and louder, During the performance 
Madame Bishop was greeted with repeated bursts of applause, 
but the greatest compliment paid her throughout the evening 
was the breathless and absorbed attention with which. the: 
audience listened to the artist’s magnificent and ili 
interpretation of the music of the desert scene. At the’e 
Madame Bishop was recalled, ard on her appearance received 
such demonstrations of enthusiastic favour, as it woald. 
impossible to describe. The stage was strewn with uetsa 
other offerings of public appreciation, and the plaudits 
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endured for several minutes. Mad. Bishop's farewell performance 
was certainly the most signal triumph that, Drury-Lane has 
witnessed for many years. Aftersuchan exhibition of artistic 
power on the part of the singer, and after such a display of 
enthusiasm on the part of the audience, it is highly question- 
able whether English opera can dispense with the services of 
Madame Anna Bishop, and forego the,assistance of its greatest 
artist and its greatest ornament. . Whether the continental 
engagements of Madame Bishop would permit of her remaining 
entirely in England, is another consideration. We were sorry 
to find Mr. King substituted for Mr, Hatrison in the opera 
on Thursday night. So badly did he sing the music, that he 
was forced to come forward and apologise to the audience for 
his incapacity. If anything, could have marred Madame 
Bishop’s great success, it would have been singing witha tenor 
who, either from wai.t of power, or want of study, could not 
interpret the music. 

In the ballet department nothing new hasoccurred, Madlle. 
Sophie Fuoco continues to be greatly attractive, and is becom- 
ing more and more a public favouite, 

Mr. Balfe’s new opera, The Bondman,..was- produced last 
night, and met with the most triumphant success. As we 
intend in our next number to enter at large, and in detail, into 
the merits of Mr. Balfe’s new work, we shall content ourselves 
here with merely stating, that we consider the Bondman by far 
the greatest of the author’s productions. \ It.is. written with 
more care, and is altogether more.the work of an artist, than 
any opera we remember from his pens The finale to the 
second act is exceedingly fine, and leaves nothing to be desired. 
Any musician might be proud of having written ‘this very 
splendid morceau. The first and second acts: are by far’ the 
best. There is much of the third act that would bear pruning, 
or cutting altogether. There were five encores,, all. of! which 
were in the first and second aets. ..Among. the | pieces’ we 
would especially notice, are a most delicious, ballad in the first 
act, admirably suited to Miss Romer’s voice, .. and well «sung, 
a very characteristic buffo song, given. to. perfection, by: Weiss, 
and a romance in act third, as likely to, become ‘highly popular 
The ptincipal vocalists, comprising Miss.,Romer,! Messrs! 
Weiss, Harrison and Rafter, acquitted themselves exceedingly 
well, and merited the applauses they received...Mr.-Weiss 
sang admirably, his fine voice telling with superior effect in the 
concerted morceaux, The chorus and orchestra were excellently 
drilled, and tended no little, by their assistance, to the success 
of the opera. The libretto is good, being replete with highly 
dramatic situations, but it is considerably too long, and will 
require much curtailing. Mr. Harrison, received: immense 
applause in a scene in the last act. This gentleman .acted 
better than we have seen him on any former. occasion; and 
sang with his usual taste and discrimination. .. Mr.,,Rafter 
also deserves honourable mention for his singing ; and we must 
not pass! by ‘the trusty and right well-beloved. comedian .of 
our choice, Mr. Harley, who acted. a_small)part» with» the 
greatest humour, and kept the audience in roars while ‘hé was 
on the. stage...Mr. Balfe was called for’ at the énd of the 
second act, and when the curtain fell. He was cheered from 
every part of the house. Mr. Bunn was. also called for; and 
subsequently, after some delay, made his appearance, || He 
was received with tremendous cheers, We, may. confidently, 
and conscientiously state, that the opera of the Bondman is 
a. work of unusual excellence. 


Hay-mMArKet.—Morton’s comedy. of “ Secrets, “Worth 


Knowing” was revived at this theatre on’ Tuesday evetiing 
last, for the benefit of Mr. Archer, the box-book keeper. The 
play was strongly cast; it included Mrs. Glover, Miss. Julia 








Bennett, Mrs. E. Yarnold; Messrs, Farrep, :(Buekstone, 
Tilbury, Stuart, and Lester, all of , whomy, .with the ex- 
ception of the last named gentleman, have, we,believe, pre- 
viously enacted their respective characters. It remains,there- 
fore only for us to speak of Mr. Lester in, the part.of Rostrum, 
and we must do so in high terms; for although not. exactly 
in his line, he embodied the character of the young and good 
hearted auctioneer with considerable talent, throwing , when 
requisite, great vivacity into the part, and delivering the 
‘claptrap”” speeches with excellent effect,:,.Mr,.Lester is 
nevertheless, naturally, too much the finished gentleman in 
his demeanour, completely to identify ‘‘the bowing;man of 
business, redolent of his calling” of former , days (no, offence 
to George Robins, et hoc genus omne of. the. present, day). 
Setting aside this little deficiency, (?) Mr. Lester was.all that 
could be desired in'the character; he was heartily, applauded 
by the audience whenever occasion offered. After the comedy, 
Mr. Reed played a fantasia from the ‘“ Sonnambula’’on tLe 
Violoncello; his tone is good, and his execution,rapid;; his 
performance met with considerable approbation. ...In,eonse- 
quence of the sudden ‘illness of Mr. Farren, the, progress of 
the new farce announced for performance was nippedin the 
bud, the curtain being dropped before the first scene: was,over. 
Mr. Farren came forward and made an apology,in whieh he 
entreated the audience to dispense with the further/perform- 
ance of ‘the farce for the Author’s sake, as he,.Mr,,Farren, 
found himself too unwell to proceed with his part; this appeal 
to the good feelings of the audience met. with proper econsider- 
ationj and'as'the curtain fell, Mr, Farren dropped.exhausted 
into a'chair. The farce was followed by the well-known;piece 
of Suzanne, in which’ Madame Celeste played, with het,usual 
artistic excellence. The evenings entertainments .coneladed 
with the new Musical Drama of the Young Pretenders «The 
house ‘was crowded greatly, we hope to the ,profit.of the 
urbane: Mr. ‘Atcher, a gentleman respected by. every, constant 
visitor to-this theatre. A Miss Reynolds, from Ameniea;chas 
made her appearance at this theatre, in the farce of Perfection, 
with suecéss, and on Wednesday, in presence of the Count de 
Montemolin, Sheridan’s Schoo! for Scandal was performed, 
Miss Julia‘ Bennett assuming the part of Lady Teazle, 
Frenxou PiLays.—On Monday last, we. witnessed,/ with 
pleasure, the performance of M. Perlet. in, the, Bourgeois 
Gentilhomme of Moliére. Great preparations had. been made 
to’ render it as effective as possible, and on the whole; weshay 
say it was méstcréeditably done, bearing in. mind that, we are 
not'in’ ‘Paris, and that the production of. one of .Molidie’s 
comedies presents most serious difficulties. of every sort,.and 
must be regarded after all in the light, of, an exotie,;0The 
house was the best we have seen this season, aud alli¢yes 
were ‘rivetted on the stage, as soon as_the.great.comedian 
made ‘his appearance. A round of applause greeted,his:emirée 
enssoene, and all was’ hushed in the most, profound; silence. 
In speaking of ‘the acting of M. Perlet, we: are,mot inelined 
to put forward ary opinions for the sake of;,mere novelty ; 
neither are we inclined to judge him with that, severity/which 
a higher order of comedy would require of us,., The, Bourgedis 
Gentilhomme can scarcely be called a comedy,,neither is itso 
entitled in the old editions ‘of Moliére’s_ plays, , being ‘therein 
styled a comedie-ballet, although its object is. evidently: of'a 
very high order, and it is full of wit and, sarcasm..,,Omdhe 
other hand, wé dare not degrade’ it to. the Jevel,of a; farbe. 
We make these observations as an excuse for,a, few)/libérties 
which were taken with the text by several parties; andowhieh 
we pass over with slight condemnation, although..grievediito 
find that the low wit of the Porte St, Martin,or the .Gymnade 
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‘ole@hOuld Have been thought advisable or likely to prove attractive 
“to dn @udience thoroughly acquainted with the great author. 
‘We admohish ‘M- Rhozeville, in general a careful actor, to 
‘igi¥e'tis’ no more of such stuff as his blague d tabac, and would 
advise M¥ Perlet that his too frequent changing of his dress- 
fng-gown' in the second scene of the first act is tedious and 
monotonous, and tires by repetition, _Again his interpolations 
aré' not’ always in good taste; we will mention one as an 
instance :—In_ the second scene of, the. fourth. act, his wife 
eomes' suddenly upon the party, and upbraids. her husband 
with squandering his wealth; Dorante exclaims that it is he 
who pays, and is backed by M. Jourdain; here M. Perlet 
thought fit to add ‘‘ Oui, Madame, c'est Monsieur le Comte 
qui régale et moi qui paie,” which is,complete nonsense. The 
absurdity of the thing made the pit and gallery, laugh, but the 
other parts of the house received it ina very, different spirit, 
and ‘we heard low, although strong marks. of disapprobation 
around us.’ With the exception of these few drawbacks, the 
piece’went smoothly and well, of course, M, Perlet, taking the 
leading part and carrying everything before him..with the 
richness of his humour. We have no_need to enter into the 
' @etails' of a piece known by heart by all .playgoers, we shall 
tov merely ‘point out a few of the principal scenes in which he was 
most effective. In the first place, in spite, of /our:admiration 
forM:' Perlet, so often and unhesitatingly expressed, we 
cannot but' think that in his conception of, the part, as that of 
an ‘old man’ some sixty-five years of. age, \ he, has;;made a 
mistake. The very ridicules which the,author has,entailed 
upon him seem to us a proof that, fifty,would be, much mearer 
soothe "mark. An old man of sixty-five ; would, not, : however 
svetidieulous, be likely to take it ,into . his); head. \to:learn 
feneing, music, dancing, and philosophy, ,or, the (art of 
‘knowing’ by the almanac when there.is .a.,moom and 
when ‘not; his apeing the aristocracy ,.wouldj/ have’: been 
turtied by so discreet and profound an, observer; of /human 
simatare'as Moliére into a very different.channel, had, he: in- 
‘o'tended'to'make a worn out and decrepid old man,of his butt 
We?will however confess that the character. as ;impersonated 
by M: Perlet gives more opportunity for fun and froli¢}/and 
displays to greater advantage the peculiarities of the artist. 
The dancing lesson was rich as was. the, fencing lesson ; and 
the'scene with the philosopher when he expresses his.astonish- 
/bmentthat he had been speaking prose all his life-time without 
knowing it, his articulations of the vowels, .and consonants, 
the wonder and delight with which. he receives, instructions 
cin’ things to which his intelligence is. equal,. showed .a-mat- 
bowellous ‘talent and betrayed the great. actor,,.ever:| true. to 
of mature; ‘so true, that all traces of his. art were.lost~ino the 
eo child-like simplicity with which he endeavours, te inculcate 
the‘ knowledge he has gained into his wife.and,servant in: an 
aftersseene. We have never as yet met,with any. observation 
ow this ‘latter scene, which, to. us, is ong ,of the, best inthe 
beplay'; indeed Moliére never,conceived any, thing, more, true'to 
; Wature than'this. ‘The old man has been swonder-struck) with 
‘ithe knowledge he has acquired, and endeavours to impatt it.to 
viltig wife and servant, he goes through the whole lesson, ;butalas, 
oawith: no ‘success ; ‘he is in despair, and exclaims *‘;'énrage 
cguand jé'vois des femmes ignorantes”’ ; he thengbrings forward 
ethe foils,and attempts to give Nicole a lesson,in.femeing ;; but 
oshe' thrusts ‘against all rule, and the old fellow, is sadly poked 
-aboat/ ‘Here the actor was triumphant... This introductién 
eto thé: Marquise ‘was also an admirable. bit of ,burlesque;iand 
the’ scerie in’ which he empties his purse.to pay. the; gratuitous 
titles conferréd ‘wpon him was beyond praise. ..' The endiof> thie 


res 


would ‘seem that the author almost felt he ‘had. gone too 
far in ‘the ‘gullibility ‘of the old man, _ The thing, as it 
stands, was well done, but we cannot admire -it,and some 
parts were judiciously cut out. “Mademoiselle Brohan acted 
the- small ‘part ‘of Nicole to admiration.. Her;,.Jaugh at 
the dress of her master set the whole house in a.roag; and 
her bye play in the quarrel scene between the, lovers, made 
this one of the most prominent and most effective positions in 
the piece. We have also great satisfaction in commending the 
excellent acting of Madame Grassau as MadameJourdain ; 
we have not yet seen her to such advantage as in, this part. 
M. Cartigny was also excellent as the Philosopher, .and M. 
Langevalas Dorante. He has got the better of his cold, 
and’ appears’ to us an improving and careful actor, iy 
J..de C——e. 

[We must mention that on the previous Friday, an. abridged 
version of Regnard’s' Legetaire Universelle_ was performed, 
and the inimitable ‘acting of Mdlle. Brohan and M..Cartigny 
in the Lisette and Crispin, kept the house in. a continued roar 
of laughter ;° there never was anything. more irresistibly comic 
than Cartigny, ‘and’ more deliciously eyerything-that-is- 
agreeable than the incomparable Augustine Brohan,..the, very 
jewel-of soubrettes, ancient and modern. On Wednesday, the 
Bourgeois Gentilhomme was repeated with other performances, 
and last night Les trois Crispins was produced. Of this we 
must speak fully next week. On Wednesday Mdlle..Brohan 
takes her benefit, when Scribe’s Bertrand et. Raton,.will be 
produced, in which the charming comedienne will sustain the 
part of Jean.” Every'lovér of genuine comedy. should attend, 
for'we ate to lose’'Mdlle. Brohan. ¥ery soon—far too..soon, 
indeeds—Ep?'M:' W.] Tae 

Lyceumi—“The Promenade Concerts are.stil] attractive at 
the Old English Opera House, and Mr. Alleroft continues to 
vary his‘entertainments with great effect. _A-grand. Neapo- 
litan Bal Masque takes place on Wednesday night, when, the 
house will be ornamented in a most magnificent matiner,.and 
brilliantly ilaminated, and the Orchestra considerably enlanged. 
The Promenade’ Concerts ‘under Mr. Allcroft’s direction 
close on the prévious night. ae thew 





CRUIMDA Onee 
REVIEWS ON BOOKS, hetrendoo 
“Christopher Tadpole,” No. IV. .By Arserz, Suitih— 
Ricwarp’ BENTLEY, tio 
The present number is more Albert-Smithian, than, theformer 
three. “The author has dashed in medias res,.and the: story 
drags him away from all endeavours at being fine, or profound. 
That’ Albert Smith is both a contemplative.and.an -original 
writer, no one can deny, who is able to appreciate the following 
speculation. serroaeb oaks 
“He sang 80 many snatches of songs, running one into the other with 
such wilful carelessness, that the brave old ‘oak pwas_getting. up) steizon 
the banks of Allan'water; and prevailing upon somebody to drink jeune 
only with their eyes as he struck the light guitar all the day in the Bay 
of Biscay and allowed the bumper’s toast to go round ; aiid hone could 
haye decided which air was his especial, favourite; »» Nordid he step xnitil 
he arrived at the entrance of the hamlet.” to aq yisve 
Nor ein‘we refrain from inserting another pareeaponieen 
will give*our readers an excellent. notion of, the;aythor's etyle 
andmanner, ‘where he tries to, be nobody but, himselfnos ben 
“lt represented a party of industrious. indviduals;one:of whagLWasts 
grey as the village, performing certain of thosetriple-bob complidations 
with’ropes and bells, the achiévemment of which we at yeahs in the 
newspapers) withlas;clear w notion of what task has been surmounted as 
though the chief actors in it hadsquatred:tie ‘cirele; BS did Goifies 
backwards, composed a fugue, or tried to: pull: down ome mublimestiereéd 
toa squabble of ecclesiastical stonework aiid linen-drapery.” 





fourth defand’the fifth are the doubtfyl parts of the play; it 
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The history of Christopher dee: = »t much advance in this 
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namber. The youthful herois carried by Hickory, the show- 
man, to Liverpool, and falls again into thé hands of Rockey, 
the monster of the Mine. The appearance of Liverpool is 
described with force and truth. Unquestionably in this 
descriptive style of writing, Albert Smith cannot be surpassed. 
His observation is acute, his memory tenacious, and he has 
the felicitous tact of seizing upon those points, not always the 
most prominent, in what he beholds, but certainly the most 
effective for transcription. If there be an absence of poetical 
feeling, or imagery in his descriptions, there is no lack of 
reality, or of those touches of light and shade which invest the 
narration of landscapes and waterscapes—the latier term more 
applicable in the present instance—with all their interest. We 
shall extract at length the description of Liverpool and its con- 
tingencies as seen from one of the quays. 


“ Ships—ships—everywhere :; crowding their lofty, quivering masts, 
and slender spars, and terse cordage in apparently inextricable complica- 
tion. Ships, that had battled with the waters of dark and far distant seas 
in‘their wildest might : and now lay calmly, almost in the very streets ; 
and gave up the treasures they had so bravely carried. over the leaping 
wilderness of the ocean to their masters. Ships, whose sweltering planks 
had been scorched beneath the blazing sun of strange lands since they last 
departed: whose rigging had strained and creaked, and yet held on, true 
and fast, against the anger of the storms: whose trusty bows had boldly 
met the lashing, maddened billows, flinging back their angry foam to the 
vast and boiling cauldrons of the deep, as their fettered timbers struck 
the hissing waters, bearing all the love, and hope, and world of hundreds 
within their span. Ships—still ships, and ships — on for miles! 

They were the'sources from which everything around rose—the lofty 
warehouses, and walls, and transit-sheds: the cranes, and oddly-fashioned 
carts, and solid waggons: the crowds of toil-worn, thoughtful men of 
business: of careless seamen, ang lynx-eyed officers that thronged the 
quays : the mighty docks themselves that stretched so far along the shore, 
and could scarcely be said to finish anywhere. For beyond their actual 
limits others were still forming. Huge piles rose to divide the rushing 
current of the Mersey far out from its banks, and blocks of stone that 
appeared to defy all attempts to move them were lying about, on which 
the clinking chisels of the masons were plied incessantly. Frameworks 
of ‘hugely-bolted timbers, too—on the edges of which strange machines 
epparently moved themselves and those they carried—reached out from 
the immature quays, all was as if the grasping hand of commerce found 
the earth too small for its operations ; and wished to imprison the very 
water, hitherto free to come and go as it listed, in its service. 

One had only to look upon the goods debarked under the sheds to 
see what wonderful journeys the ships had made. Strange logs of wood 
—of grain and colour unknown at home—were pitched down in heaps. 
Odd outlandish packages, too, were there, marked with mystic hierogly- 
phics, as if the artist had learned his alphabet from the bottles in 
chemists’ windows, or the curious diagram—which some people pretend 
to understand—in Moore’s Almanac. Further on were drums of figs, 
enough to have supplied all England with dessert for a year, including 
Lord Mayor’s Day, at which festival such unwonted numbers of dishes 
always figure in the long list of eatables that everybody knews, but 
nobody reads—tight little band-boxes of seed-and-sugar-bags, seen singly 
at reputable grocers, but here stocked in piles that an ordinary sized man 
might not look over. Bales of matting like enormous first-born-baby 
pincushions ; or rather, as such would appear in the Polytechnic micro- 
scope, when the ingenious gentleman who lives all amongst the oxy-hy- 
drcgen gas and dissolving views in his vivid sentry-box, shews you the 
triumph of nature over art as exhibited in the leaf and bit of cambric. 
Strange casks which might contain fish, or treacle, or pickles, or any- 
thing else a vivid imagination chose tofancyin them. Hides of supposed 
wild beasts, looking like diseased door-mats : skins of animals as un- 
known as the wondrous Liver—the bird from which the town takes its 
name, and who has never been seen except on the corporation seal, but 
it is supposed, in the dark ages, to have paired off with the Dodo upon 
some interesting division of the globe generally.” 


The pleasure trip of Sprouts and Bessy Payne in a yan to 
Hampton Court is merely episodical, and consequently does 
not tend to the advancement of the plot. However, these 
divergencies are absolutely necessary in stories issued monthly. 
They are sacrifices of the narration’s interest made at the 
shrine of ephemeral popularity. Let us for a moment suppose 
Guy Mannering, or Tom Jones published after the monthly 








fashion. How dull and heavy would not many pha | 
these master-works appear issued in this abstract manner? No 
great composition could have a chance of immediate succes 

given out in these homceopathic doses. To obtain momen= 
taneous applause—which seems the entire aim of these luna 

writers— matters and beings irrelevant and extrinsic must be 
introduced, extraordinary endeavours must be made to titillate 
the ear, or excite the mind, and a species of mental guano, as 
it were, must be applied to the roots of action and passion to 
give them precocious amplification. The author of stories in 
monthly nu:ubers must needs follow this course. At the same 
time we must not underrate the talent that can effect interest 
in the reader with every brief publication, even’ though, as 
regards the story, there be faults of construction, and eak: 
ness in developement. It requires a variety of attainment, 
and powers of no secondary intellect, to invest a few chapters 
of a romance with those qualities which help to keep aliy the 
attention of the reader. That works thus lamely sent into th¢ 
world may be made the vehicle of all that’s humourous, har- 
monising and sublime, we have a proof in the greatest writer 
of modern times, saps: 








“ Dombey and Son,” No. IV. By Cuartes Dickens.— 
Brapsury anp Evans. f 
The reader will find in this number of Mr. Dickens’ new 

work infinite delight, as well as instruction. The papers 
pears to us to be mow in earnest in Dombey § Son than m 
any of his preceding novels or tales. There is already faintly 
apparent some purpose of deeper meaning than we find prem 
ally prevading his works, we do not mean as to incident, or 
prominency of character, but to the development of mind, to 
the serious and abstract consideration of the mixed modes 

the human temperament. This metaphysical speculation i 

avoided by most writers, inasmuch as it is wandering beyond 

their depth, and is not generally understood. Godwin is the 
best example we could adduce as a metaphysical novelist. Bat 

Godwin painted passion as he himself would have felt it, if he 

were placed in the same circumstances as his personages. 

Byron wrote on the same principle, or by foree of the pk 

feeling. Neither of these great authors could abstract’ himself, 

and live, asit were, in the character he was portraying. The want of 
this abstraction in writers has been usually attributed to’ the 
preference given to the study of booksoverthe study ofman. But 
surely thisis begging the question. He who studies volumes tathet 
than his fellows, does so because his mind lacks, or is not satis-" 
fied with, observation. Observation is an instinct born in man, 
and no more to be acquired than any other attribute of 
mind, inherent in humanity ab ovo. No one can deny the exe. 
traordinary observation with which Mr. Dickens is endowed: 

His comprehensiveness has been disputed. We have our own 

strong opinions on this head. We believe that, notwithstand¢ © 

ing his immense popularity, he is hardly yet understood. 

a humourous, pathetic, and brilliant writer, he has been pn 

recognized as a star in the literary zenith; but we havea 

shrewd notion, that were his works stript of their brilliancy, 
their humour, and their pathos, there would remain more 
behind, than thesmajority of people are inclined to concede 
to the author. Dombey and Son exhibits not an atom of 
falling off in the powers of Mr. Charles Dickens, Upoit”* 
mature consideration we are inclined to think that the preser 
number of his new publication displays at least as much 
fancy and original thinking as the same amount of matter in’ 
any of his former works. The character of the youthful 
Dombey is, doubtless, delineated with too much ‘or 
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mind to render it appreciable, or comprehensible, to the general 
er ; but, with this exception, which, after all, Mr. Dickens 
might explain away by a reference to nature, the store-house 
eice he gleans all his impersonations, we haye not a word 
to | offer in critical depreciation of the present number. We 
shall make a brief quotation, and give the reader one of the 
best specimens we can find of the author's vein of thought 


and style. Young Dombey has reached his fifth, or 
sixth year: or, as the author expresses himself, ‘‘ Beneath 
the watching and attentive eyes of Time, Paul’s slumbers 
dually changed. More and more light broke in upon 
them; distincter and distincter dreams disturbed them: an 
ateumulating crowd of objects and impressions swarmed about 
his rest ; and so he passed from Babyhood to Childhood, and 
became a walking, talking, wandering Dombey.”  “ Paul is a 
delicate child and the father sends him to Brighton, and has 
him initiated into an infantine Boarding House, an establish- 
nit for Invalid Infancy, under the management of Mrs. Pip- 
n, a widow lady, whose husband died, as Miss Tox says, 
by pumping water out of the Peruvian Mines, meaning 
nothing more thereby, than that he broke his heart in a Peru- 
vian Mine speculation. The character of Mrs. Pipchin is 
drawn with great vigor and discrimination. The author, 
doubtless, has strong reasons for directing his pen so earnestly 
against the Infant Boarding Houses at Watering Places. Paul 
and his sister Florence are sent to Mrs. Pipehin’ 8: they are 
taken out daily by the beach side for exercise. The love ex- 
isting between the children is, most exquisitely drawn. . We 
shall transcribe a short. conversation that oceurred between 
Paul and Florence as they were taking their usual airing by 
the sea side, Paul being too delicate to walk, was carried in 
an inyalid’s chair, while Florence closely attended him. 


t* His favourite spot was quite a lonely one,: far away from most 
loyngers; and with Florence sitting by his side at work, or reading to 
him, or talking to him, and the wind blowing on his fece, and the water 
c Up among the wheels of his bed. he wanted nothing more. 

a Floy,’ he said one day, * where’s India, where that boy’ 8 friends live? 

* Oh, it’s a long, long distance off,’ said Florence, raising her eyes: from 
her work. 

! Weeks off ?? asked Paul. 

*'Yes, dear. Many weeks’ journey, night and day.’ 

Jf you Were in India, Floy,’ said Paul, after being silent for a minute, 
* I should—what is that Mama did? 1 forget,’ 

€ Loved me!” answered Florence. 

‘No, no, Don’t I loye you now, Floy?. What is it?—Died. If you 
were in India, I should die, Floy.’ 

She hurriedly put her work aside, and laid her head down on his pillow, 

kim. And so would she, she said’ if he were there. He wouid 

be daeater soon. 
! Lama great deal better now!’ he answered. ‘I don’t mean 
that. Lmean that I should die of being so sorry and so lonely, Floy !’ 
ther time, in the same place, hie fell asleep, and slept quietly for a 
longtime.’ Awaking suddenly, he listened, started up, and sat listening. 

Florence asked him what he thought he heard. 

“J want to know what it says,’ he answered, looking steadily in her 

face. ‘The sea, Floy, what is it that.it keeps on saying?’ 

She ‘told him that it was only the noise of the rolling waves. 

©¥es, yes,” he said. *ButI know that they are always saying some- 

thi Always-the same thing.’ What place is over there?’ He rose 
ponlia eagerly at the horizon, 

She told him that there was another country opposite, but he said he 
didh’t mean that; he meant farther away—farther away ! 

Very often afterwards, i in the midst of their talk, he would break off, 

to try'tewnderstand what it was that the waves were always saying; and 
would wise up. in-his couch to look towards that invisible region, far 


pe 
"Walter Gay, Solomon Gills, and Captain Cuttle, are brought 
pa ie in the present number ; and our worthy friend, 


Captain Cuttle for advice and assistance. Captain Cuttle i isa, 
glorious.specimen of rough nature. We expect great doings.. 
at the infantine boarding-house, in the forthcoming number..\; 


“ Partners for Life,” A 


Christmas ‘Story. By Camittas 
Toutmin.—Orr & Co 


"Miss Toulmin has written, in the little volume before us, one 
of the most interesting stories we have for a long while read, 
Her characters are replete with life, and her female person- 
ages can hardly be surpassed for delicacy and grace. The. 
plot of this tale is sufficiently familiar. A son marries against 
his, father’s wishes, and lives, or rather drags on a miserable 
existence for years, with the partner of his choice. However 
simple and old the story may be, it is one which is capable of, 
being invested with the deepest interest, and Miss Camilla 
Toulmin has touched every chord of the heart in her’ plain and . 
unadorned narrative. Unlike the modern, writers. of Christe; 
mas stories—for the ‘‘ Partners for Life,” is a Christmas story»: 
—she has attempted nothing profound, fanciful, or hamouroug?* 
No embargo is Jaid on ghost, or magic dream to clothe ber’ 
tale with wonderment or novel seeming. Lile and nature are, 
the pure founts from which she has drawn her inspjrationss« 
Truth is the groundwork of her fiction, and humanity, iw ite™ 
gentlest moods, her presiding genius. No dark traits’ of life” 
are to be found in her pages. ‘Love and its sorrows, the 
feelings in their purity, domestic affections in their brightness, 
or dimmed by misfortunes, constitute the principal ingredients * 
in the “ Partner for Life.” There is not a single character” 
in Miss Camilla Toulmin’s tale that is not entirely aimiable, 
Even the father, who turns his son from his doors, and refuses, 
all reconciliation, by his benevolence and uprightness, vil 
and wins our sympathy. The fair authoress evidently indited’ 
her story for the gratification solely of her own sex. “The? 
sterner hearts of men require stronger food for digestion than: 6 
they ean find in perusing Miss Camilla Toulmin’s too gentle. 
story. But although the Partners for Life cannot be saidto”’ 
proffer “ strong meat for men,” it by no means can be placed’ 
in the category of such stories as provide “ milk for babes.” 
The work. before us is replete with vigorous writing, Highly. 
drawn scenes, and many of the characters are pourtrayed 
a deep insight into human nature. The reader will peruse the” 
tale with infinite pleasure. 


iw 





“ The Illustrated Musical Album, Visiting Table ihe and. 
Drawing Room Annual, for 1847.” Edited by F. W. Ne: 
Bayiey.—Henry Horst. esichon 
This is decidedly the cheapest volume of the New Year, and 
certainly one of the best of the annuals. Mr. Bayley has pro=:'< 
vided every variety of entertainment for his readers. He treats = 
them with six original songs, composed by no less pe : 
than Messrs. Vincent Wallace, J. L. Hatton, F. N. Cro 

W. Balfe, Alexander Lee, and somebody Hocioal-okiges 
pardon we beg, as being innocent of his antecedent merits rhe 
proffers them puns in profusions, wood-cuts ad libitum,’ 
anecdotes ad infinitum; and he has enlisted among his . 
designers and engravers such startling names as Phiz, Kenney: >» 
Meadows, Warren, Linton, and Landells. . The book will cost 
the purchaser half-a-crown—no more, The size is quarto, ory» 
minor folio, and upwards of forty pages of letter-press, drawe _ “ 
ings and music are contained therein, Mr. al bath s. 
entitled “* The Lay. of May,” and is beautiful, nu 


Boe mene 








ve Bagstock, also figures in high relief, We direct the 


“s especial attention to the chapter wherein Solomon 
has a broker i in his house, and where Walter repairs to. 


and poetical... Mr, Bayley is the poet of all i “ 
Balfe’s and Mr. Hatton’s compositions are. os 2 . 
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their kind. In brief, the book isan admirable book, full of 
humour, and anecdote, and point, and well worth quadruple 
the money it will cost the purchaser. 


ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
To the Editor of the “ Musical World,” 


Sir:—Jn your account of the Birmingham Concert in your last num» 
ber, you state Mr. Machin was announced to sing but was prevented. 
This is not so; it was Mr. Mackain, of Birmingham, aud not Mr. 
Machin, the bass singer. Your correspondent has made another error ; 
it was a Mr. Pursall, a tenor singer, of Birmingham, who sang the ‘ Total 
Eclipse.’ These are, no doubt, clerical errors, Yours, 

December 6th, 1846, A SUBSCRIBER. 


To the Editor of the “ Musical World.” 


Lincotn, 7th December, 1846.—Sir:—You will oblige myself and 
several others, who are in the habit of perusing the ‘‘ Musical World,” 
by the insertion of the piece written below in next week’s, or any subse- 
quent publication. Yours obediently, A Reaper. 

“Some months ago, a dispute arose during a sitting of the Committee 
of ‘the Lincoln Mechanic’s Institution, in which two gentlemen, whose 
names were B. Kirton and G. Sharp, figured as the disputants. After 
some severe sparring in words, on both sides, the former gentleman 
entirely silenced the latter by the following piece of musical wit :—“ that 
as every one knew that g Sharp was a Flat, it was useless carrying the 
dispute any farther.” 

{Our’correspondent, will, perhaps, transmit us the point of the joke— 
in Queen’s heads or P. O. order—post paid.—Ep.] 





Tue DiAPASON. 
To the Editor of the ‘ Musical World.” 


Dear Sir:—I beg, through your valuable paper, to thank your polite 
correspondent, the “ Old Bellows Blower,” for his explanation of the 
word “‘diapason” in organ building—of the derivation of the word, and 
its application in the way he points out so clearly. 1 was before aware, 
but, perhaps, I was notexplicit enough in the way in which I put the 
question, what I want more especially to be enlightened upon, viz. :—Why 
it is, that the term ‘‘diapason ” is used in organ building to one class of 
pipés-more particularly than any other? If your correspondent will be 
kind enovgh to favour me with a reply to this as well as my other 
inquiries, together with any other information on this interesting sub- 
sect, he may be kind enough to give, he will much oblige, dear sir, your 
obedient servant, An Otp Susscriper. 

P,S.—I have observed that the word unison is used instead of diapason 
by some of our modern organ builders, not without sufficient reason, | 
should suppose. A few hints on this point would also be acceptable 


to me. 





To the Editor of the ‘‘ Musical World.” 
Perer Strext, BishopsGATE. 
Six:—I beg most respectfully to trespass on your valuable time for a 
few moments, in reference to the manner the music warehouses now 
have of allowing persons that are not in the trade or profession to have 
music at trade price. Any person, at the present time, getting a music- 
seller’s ticket, or professor’s, and using the same, will get music at trade 
price... Now, I recommend a society for protecting the music sellers 
from such persons, similar to that which the booksellers have for pro- 
tecting them. All persons in that trade have a ticket, for which they 
have to pay 2s. 6d. per year. No person, under any pretence whatever, 
can get books at trade price without showing the ticket. I feel assured 
if this plan waz adopted in reference to music sellers, it would be pounds 
in the pockets both of the trade and profession. Hoping this will meet 
with your kind notice through the medium of your powerful journal, 
I remain, sir, yours, &c., A Proressor. 
P.S.—Enclosed is my card. 


To the Editor of the “Musical World.” 

Matpstong, 27TH NovemsBur, 1846. 

H.C. would feel obliged by the Editor of the Musical World informing 
him the name of the Bacchanalian song sung by Mr. W. H. Segain, at 
the Society of British Musicians, by Howard Glover, mentioned in the 
Musical World of the 21st instant. H.C. would also esteem it agreat 
favour to be kindly informed if it is a difficult composition. and fit only 
for professionals, or if it will suit an amateur. H. C, apclogises for 
giving so much trouble. 


PROVINCIAL. MoSUMAL 

"Hoc Surrrert.’”—(From a Correspondent.)-—"t The: Messrs, ‘Cian 
chettini and Rs Butt gave us really a classical concert (and that is a.ran 
occurrence now-a-days!) on the Ist inst., commencing the first act w! bs 
one of Kalliwoda’s best overtures, and the second with one of. 
Marschner’s, dedicated to Spohr. Both were new to Cheltenham, Miss 
Child, a pupil of Sir’ Henry Bishop, made her first appearance on ‘the 
occasion, and was very favourably received. So was Miss Taylorin: 
Beethoven’s matchless ‘‘ Adelaida,” and a new “‘ Scena ed Aria; 
expressly composed for her by Cianchettini. Two of Cianchettini’s. 
piano-forte pupils, Miss Evans and Miss Le Grice, also made their first 
appearance on the occasion, and were equally well received. These youne 
ladies, we are told, are really attached to the classics, such as Clementi, 
Dussek, Cramer, Weelfl, Louis Adam, and the matchless Beethoven; 
but, on this occasion, to show their versatility, (and impartiality at the 
same time) Miss Evans chose for her debit Liszt’s Fantasia on * Suoni 
la Tromba,” and Miss Le Grice Thalberg’s ‘‘ Dal suo Steliato Sogtio?” 
Mr. R. Butt performed two violin Fantasias in a very creditable manner; 
as also, with Mr. Cianchettini, Beethoven’s splendid op. 47. As 
for Mr. T. G. Taylor, the celebrated young harpist, (only 19 years of 

and yet one of the first of the day !) he favoured us with one of his best 
compositions, as also with anew MS. Duett for the barp and the pianos. 
forte, expressly composed for her by Cianchettini. This was pronounced 
by competent judges to be one of the best duetts that ever was composed 
for the harp and the piano-forte; it is really a Duett, showing. off the 
harp quite as much as the piano-forte—-if not even more, Some instrue 
mentalists can only write for their own instruments. In short, thé 
concert gave universal satisfaction,” . 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 

Mian, Nov. 30.—(Eztract from a private letter.) The 
little Musical News I can muster, tends so much to the honor 
of England, that I ain sure it will be agreable for you to hear 
it.—The English tenor Reeves, made a most successful debit 
a short time since at the Scala, in the Lucia with Miss Hayes, 
as Prima donna, Certainly for a very long time past, there 
has been nothing here to equal their acting and singing; 
nature, has done her part'to aid them, both are young, both 
handsome, both equally gifted with fine voices and a nice per- 
ception of the beautiful in their art, you can imagine nothing 
more perfect than the representation of their respective char- 
acters, it has been the only thing worth going to see atthe 
Scala for along time, every one here is in despair at losing 
the Hayes, who goes to Venice for the Carnival; Reeves, 
however remains till the spring, and then goes to Vienna, 
where, in consequence of the great success he has met with 
here, he is accepted as Primo tenore d’obligo.—It appears that 
the English as singers, are daily gaining ground with the 
Italians, for Mr, Jones (a Basso) whom I think I formerly 
ment'oned to you, has been singing with very great success at 
Verona and various other places: he is now engaged for the 
Carnival at’ Genoa, on most excellent terns. Mr. Travers, 
who has returned, after a short absence, has had numerous 
advantageous offers, he has not yet decided which to accept, 
he is a very great favourite here.—The Scala closes on Tues- 
day, until the Carnival, at which time I shall have plenty of 
Musical News for you as we all expect to be very gay. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

News.—A third Italian Opera is said to be in contemplation 
in London.—Feliz Farley’s Bristol Journal. [We have ac- 
knowledged the source whence this piece of information is taken; 
but we are sorry to say that Felix Farley does not use us in 
the like manner. He has inserted in his paper, Dion Bourei- 
cault’s joke on Punch, and several other remarkably good 
things of ours, and useful too, without acknowledgement. 
Journally speaking, this is not fair play, Felix Farley; 
Ed. M. W.]) 

Mr. Busn is not going to the Surrey Theatre, and» M. 
Ju.imn has not taken the Colosseum. + is n68 











[Let Mr. Glover, if he pleases, furnish the answer; our ‘columns ere 
open to him,—Ed. M. W.] 
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Tue Oxtympic Tueatre has closed till Christmas, 
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James Watiack 1n Amenica.~+Tue Boston THEAaTRE.— 
This theatre’ was filled to witness the performance of the cele- 
brated play, entitled *‘ Don Caesar De Bazan,” in which Mr. 
Wallack was set down for the principal character, which may 
be said to be his original character, as he performed it for the 
first time in. London, and with long continued and eminent 
suceess, All the theatre-goers had long known or heard that 
Mr, Wallack had made it his own, by the masterly and super- 
ior manner in which he impersonated the bold and daring 
Spaniard, and were we to judge from the immense applause 
and: enthusiasm manifested on the evening in question, the 
impression was clearly confirmed. We have seen it several 
times performed by actors of no mean celebrity, but never 
have we witnessed so vivid and life-like a delineation—one in 
fact that comes up to the conception which we had entertained 
ofthe character. The manner, the phystque, the look of Mr, 
Wallack seemed to belong to and constitute the supposed 
personale of ‘‘ Don Cesar.” There was nothing that did not 
seem. to be in unison and keeping, and nobly and well did Mr. 
Wallack enact his part, and, as we have intimated, to the 
entire satisfaction of the audience, The thanks of the public 
are due to Mr. Wyman for bringing out this popular play at 
this time, and also in a style so fitting and even superior.— 
New York Herald. 

Bristot.—We hear that the members of this Society intend 
to give an Open or Ladies’ Night, on Thursday the 14th of 
January. The Messiah, we understand is. to be performed 
ona very grand scale at the Victoria Rooms, in Christmas 
week, Miss Birch, Miss M. B. Hawes, and Herty Phillips 
are already engaged. 

Loaic.—A_ street-musician at. Wellingborough, being 
brought up for drunkenness, denied the charge, inasmuch as 
he knew what he was about. ‘Jf 1. wat drunk,” said he, 
‘saad know’d I war drunk, then I warn’t drunk; but if I. war 
drank, and didn’t know I war drunk, than I war drunk.”— 
Street Musician. 

Mrs. Stppons.—A statue of this eminent tragedian is to 
be placed in Westminster Abbey. The execution has been 
entrusted to Mr. Thomas Campbell, the sculptor, ho has 
just finished the model, which may be seen in the study of 
the artist. The original intention was a half-length figure, in 
bas relief, which may also be seen in'the artist’s study. The 
half-length bas relief, however, was abandoned for a fall-length 
figure, im ideal drapery, with a scroll. in the ‘tight hand and 
nothing in the left. The design was originally set on foot by 
Mr. Macready, who considering himself the only great trage- 
dian since Mrs. Siddons, appropriately placed his name at the 
head of the catalogue of persons who contributed to the ex- 
pense of the monument. 

Garpont.—This celebrated tenor, who has created so great 
@ sensation on the ccntinent in more respects than one, is 
likely to prove a great card, as the saying is, at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre in the approaching season....He has a voice of ex- 
quisite quality, and his styléeand méthod are faultless. In 
some parts he is really great, and though by no means a su- 
perior actor, he has sufficient art to render many characters 
impressive. He was almost thrown away at the Academie 
Royale. Mr. Lumley evinced his usual discrimination, when 
he engaged Signor Gardoni for the opera. 

Hanover-Square Rooms.—Want of space last week pre- 
vented us from noticing Mr. and Mrs. T. H. Severn’s concett, 
which took place on Monday week. The concert consisted of 
two parts: part the first being confined to a Serenata of Mr. 
Severn’s. composition ; and part the second comprising a sélec- 


great care and performed with much effect, a full orchestra 
and efficient chorus being employed in its interpretation.’ 
The singers enlisted were the Misses Birch, Cubitt, and ‘Solo 
mon, and the Messrs. Lockey, Hawkins, Shoubridge and: 
Wetherbee. Miss.Birch and Mr.. Lockey sang admirably, 

and were well supported by the other voealists, The music of 
Mr. Severn displays considerable fancy, and his treatment of 
the subject of the Serenata, which is entitled “ The ‘spirit of 
the shell,” proves his genius to be cast in the dramatic mould. 

The morceaux are too numerous to comment on in detail in 

our brief notice, but we hope to have an opportunity of enter- 

ing more fully into their merits, when the music is sent us for 
review. In the second part of the entertainment, Miss Dolby, 

Mrs. T. H. Severn, Mr. Allen, Mr. Leffler and Mr. John 

Parry, added their attraction. as vocalists to those engaged for 

the Serenata, and gave some capital music. Here were several, 
minor compositions of Mr. Severn, exhibiting great musical 

merit, A glee by Horsley, and a madrigal by Festa were 

much applauded. The charming serenade, ‘‘ Wake my love,’’ 

from Loder’s Night. Dancers, was perfectly sung by Mr. Allen, and, 
received with great favour, as was Miss Dolby’sgracefulexecution 
of “O Araby, deat Araby.” John Parry was ercoted iw 
The London Season,” a pasticcio in which he and Albert 
Smith have so well hit off the salient points of that stirring 

period of the year. Mr. Henry Webbe, a pupil of Mr. George. 
Purdy, made his debut in public as a violinist, in a dramatic 

concert of Spohr’s. He exhibited much promise in his per- 

formance. Mr. Severn conducted, and Mr. ‘I’, Cooke led the 

band.. The room was very full, P 

Wooprorp.—Mr, Bates with his usual enterprising spirit 
gave a concert at the above locale on Friday evening; 
ber 4th. The entertainments consisted of selections of vocal 
and instrumental music. The vocalists were Miss Bi: , 
Miss. E. Birch, and Mr. John Parry: the instrumentalis 
included Mr, F. W. Bates, (piano,) Mr, Willy, (violin) 
soloists, and others. The eoncert opened with the: Andantes 
and minuet and trio from a symphony of Mozart, whith) was 
well performed considering the size of the Orchestra. |” Miss 
Birch and her sister gave songs and duets with. great effect. 
Miss Birch was eneored in Baker's ballad, “ O, howcan d 
smile, love,” and Mr. John Parry received the sate Cone: 
ment in two of Albert Smith’s comic effusions. Mr. F: W: 
Bates performed Beethoyen’s fine concerto in G on the 
pianoforte, with accompaniments, and was greatly applauded. 
He played very finely, and seemed duly to appretiate the great 
composer whose work he was interpreting. Mr. Willy pér+ 
formed.a brilliant morceau of Kalliwoda’s on the violin, which 
he executed in a masterly manner. Mr. Hobbs was .ane 
nounced, but could not appear from indisposition. The concert 
gave great satisfaction, and reflected the highest credit on*the 
conductor and giver of the concert, Mr. Bates —(From. @ 

ndent. ) 2 2%) 

Mr. Wrrson.—This popular vocalist. gave: a» concert:on 
Wednesday evening, at the Marylebone Institution, Edwards 
street, Portman-square, and on Thursday delighted an audience 
at Richmond with one of his entertainments. On Tuesday, 
and last evening, he appeared at Crosby Hall. Mr. Land 
accompanied him as usual. 

Exerer Hatt.—Handel’s Solomon was performed by the 
Sacred Harmonic Society on Wednesday evening week:" The 
principal. vocalists were Misses Birch, A. and M. Williams, 
Messrs: Lockey and. Phillips. Want of space prevented a 
long notice from appearing in our last number. The Hall was 
crowded in every part. We have already n 








tion of miscellaneous music. The Serenata was rehearsed with 
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its customary overflow. The vocalists were nm Caradori 
Allan, Miss B. Hawes, Mr. Manvers, and Mr. H. Phillips. 
It is needless to say how good was the performance. The 
Messiah being the masterpiece of the Sacred Harmonic Society. 


Society or British Musicrans.—The third soirée, which 
took place on Monday week, will be noticed in our review of 
the fourth, which occurs on Monday next. 

Racurt.—There is no truth in the reported conversion of 
this queen of tragedians to the Catholic faith. She has herselt 
written to deny it to the Siecle newspaper. 

Mr. W. R. Bexrrenp, Organist of Boston, has recently 
taken his degree as Bachelor of Music. 

Branam.—Just forty years ago The Monthly Mirror spoke 
thus of our evergreen British Orpheus :—‘‘ King’s Theatre, 
Gli Orazzi e Curiazzi still continues the favorite among the 
Serious operas. ‘The singing.of Braham and Grassini is ‘truly 
delightful; the science and chromatic execution of Braham 
are surprising ; and it is perhaps more so to observe the effect 
produced by the skill of Grassini, whose voice has, in fact, 
but five notes.” Grassini, whose acting was considered un- 
rivalled on the Italian stage, had a salary of three thousand 
pounds, when she was engaged to. succeed Madame Bante, in 
1803. 

Sotomen Ovrpone.—At New Orleans, says the Picayune, 
a prisoner was tried on a charge of entering a house in the 
night time, and committing a robbery. He had made an open- 
ing, into which he thrust the upper part of his body; and 
then he clutched the articles which he coveted. His counsel 
contended that the prisoner did not ‘ enter the house ;” he 
only partly entered it. The jury brought in a verdict of guilty 
against the upper half of his body, and acquitted the remainder 
(or, as Jonathan would say, the “‘ balance.”) The judge 
then sentenced the guilty moiety of the man to-a year’s im- 
prisonment ; leaving it to his option to have the innocent half 
cut off, or take it along with him. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


WARREN’S 
20 GUINEA COTTAGE PIANO-FORTES 















ARE NOW SELLING AT THE 
Manufactory, 71, Leadenhall Street, 
(Removed from 1 and 2, Liverpool Street, Bishopsgate Street.) 


‘These Instruments are well manufactured of the best seasoned wood, FINE 
FULL TONE AND GOOD TOUCH, A two years warrenty cioen. with each ‘instru. 
ment, ESTABLISHED TWENTY-ONE EARS. only house in 


where a good sound instrument can be obtained at the above 
only). *SMALL PROFIT AND QUICK RETURNS! 


JOHN WARREN, 71, Leadenhall St., opposite Aldgate Pump. 





London ,t 5 
ow price, (for cash 





ASSEMBLY ROOMS, 
LONG’S ROYAL HOTEL, 


CLIFTON, NEAR BRISTOL. 





Mrs, Lona begs respectfully to inform the Public, that the sores haems are 
let for Concerts, Lectures, &c., on the following terms, viz.— 


The Large Room, for a Morning .. be ° oe 2a 
Do, Do. for an Evening ‘> ot os ae 
The Smaller Room for a Morniog *o ° 1ll 6 
Do. Do. for an Evening *s + 212 6 


LYCEUM THEATRE, 
MR. ALLCROFT’S NEAPOLITAN BAL MASQUE 


Will take place 
On Wednesday, December 16th, 1846, 


1f BEING POSITIVELY THE LAST THIS SEASON, 


New Orchestra will be erected at the extremity of the “tre lekving a 
spacious area, which will be newly carpetted, the entire tre will » 
brilliantly illuminated and ornamented, 
The OncnEsTRA will consist of , 
ONE HU vesen ae te FIRST-RATE ieesenys: 





appointed. 


LADIEs TICKETS 58. Od. 
GENTLEMEN’s TICKETS, “ qs. 6d, 
Specrators—Dress Circe, 48. 
ed ee ee a 
GALLERY, : 1s. 


Application for Pi demmey Private Sue and Places to be made at the ‘Box 
Office, and at 62, Recent Street, and 15, New Bonn Stager. 
s open at Half-past Nine, Dancing commence at Ten, 
Mr. Simmonds, of Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, is appointed Coatanater. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 
THE WHOLE OF THE SONGS, DUETS, CHORUSSES, &., IN 


BALES NEW OPERA, 
THE BONDMAN, 


AS PERFORMED AT THE THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE, 
Written by Alfred Bunn, Esq. 


THE MOST FAVORITE SONGS ARE;— 








“They say there is some distant land”—ballad, Mr. Harrison............ 2 0 
“Child of the sun”—ditto, Ditto ........sceccsssseceeecees 20 
“It is not form, it is not face”’—ballad, Miss Romer ..,.........sesee0+. 2 0 
* Lovein language”—romance. Ditto........ abbRe ere ob os eteweees soscceve w O 
“ Go, memory, go”—ditto. Ditto .......... 70 
«* When fond remembrance”’—song. . 2 0 
“ There is nothing so perplexing” —eir. Mi Mr. Weiss, .. jisacise 3.8 


In THE Press,—The whole of the vocal ocal music and yarious arrangements by all 
the most popular composers. 


CHAPPELL, 50, NEW BOND STREET. ... «: 


MEDICAL GALVANISM. qa 
Hoe THORNTHWAITE, & WOOD, Successors to E. PALMER, 12 
= ed ELECTRO-GALVANIC MA 
aberectres oF the Ar eerie of Be 











Bleeey, etro- 

We iews, Photography, &c. minufctured an nee 

and , Successors to E 
ler for payment in Lendis, 





— enclosing a remittance or on 
ae ptly atten ded to. 
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: | J. STEWART’S 
REGISTERED VIOLIN AND TENOR HOLDER. 








larity this simple, but most efficient instrument has obtained with Professional Gentlemen during the last fortnight, (among whom may be 
SAInTon, BLAGROVE, COOKE, TOLBECQUE, NapAup, Hopz, &c., &c., who have declared their intention to use it corstantly,) make the 


following information of importance to Music Sellers :— 


_J. HART, 14, Princes Street, Soho, 


is appoitited Sole Wholésulé Agent, and twill save trouble if country Music Dealers, will address their communications to him ; where also may bé seen a 
tea colléction of Cremoria and other Instruments, comprising Stradimatius, Guamerius, Amati, and other celebrated makers. ' 





*,* The following Testimonials have already been received. 


Sir, 
I cannot sufficiently thank you for the a tus which you 
ly y o ppara y 


have been so kind as to present to me for attac ; [am unable to 
ly. In my opinion it is a most felicitous invention for violinists ; 
blic will experience an immense advantage from its use 
vance imparts to the Ee termes; in main- 
! his movements, he must necessarily 
oes a ecomel ber wee set 
uu 
sinct you frst Tesetiied it to mid, hull Qhat in every 
Accept, sir, the assurances of my consideration 
London Nov. 23, 1846. 4 7. Sairon. 
ou, December, 1846. 
I have the pleasure of acquainti , that Iam entirely a 
of the new mechanism which you have aot fave i 
of the violin. Until now, nothing of any kind had and 
more conducive tu the best results for all who p ndeed,; 
sir, the best compliment can address to u 
that my pupi's and myself are all under the 4 


, Sif, my sincere regards, and e me 


3, Store Street, Now 16, 1846, 


Dgar Sir, 

I have to congratulate on a most simple, useful. and 
effectual invention for holding the violin, and Yonsider it agreat See amateurs 
and professors of that instrument. 

I am, yours, obediently, 
To C. Stewart, Esq- HENRY BLAGROVE. 





92, Great Portland Street, Nov, 18, 1840. 
DEAR Sir, 


Iam happy to testify my a of the addition have 
invented to retider the holding of the 2 Bs ghalod securé--pasticdarly’ Wr 
beginners—I have not removed that which you attached te a ol atid 
consequently have experienced its fully meeting the object for which it is intended. 


Dear sir; faithfally yours, 
: ; T. Cooxz. 


My Dear Sir, : = 
’ Allow me to express the high pinion I haveof <4 
Violin Holder, and to say, I Consider it far superior to rmer invention, 
in fact, alike invaluable to the amateur and professor- 
I am, dear sir, yours truly, .: 
site a Epwin Hors. 
rtman Street, an +f 
°C. Stewart, Esq. Says 


. The Violin Holder that you kin ed to me, it 
the best that hag been invented, because it does not fall out or inte: 
the tone, and it is a very great assistance in playing, principally for the 


music, which requires 80 much 
IT am, very truly, 
C. EmMiLianti. 


10, Down Street, Piccadilly, (Wednesday.) 
P.S. I will recommend it to all amateurs, principally. 





WILSON’S SCOTTISH ENTERTAINMENTS. 
CROSBY HALL. 


On TUESDAY EVENING, DECEMBER 15, 
At Bight o'Clock, 


MR. WILSON 
Will give one of his celebrated Entertainments on the 


SONGS OF SCOTLAND. 
For particulars see Programmes. 
PIANO-FORTE, - - - MR. LAND: 


; Mx. WILSON will an Entertainment on FRIDAY Evening, the 18th, and 
Sry tas presi navies on the 22nd inst. . . 





JUST PUBLISHED, Price 3s.. NEW EDITION, 


¢€ 
; ‘EVENING,” 
admired -two- Song at the Soireés of the Society ‘of British 
vier iy Miss Lockey and Miss H. Groom; also by Miss M- Smith and 
Sar a wer. ‘ wy j , 
The Poetry by J. W. MOULD ; the Music by W. 8. ROCKSTRO. 
There is considerable , and true musical feeling in this highly effective 
Dramatic and Musical Review. " 
and poetical feeling characterise this elegant 
- News: 
finisned work of a native composer, that 
jolned to rich and Larmonions acience, which obtain It 
and the unanimous preference in the 


CLEAVE’S GUIDES 


TO IN-DOOR AMUSEMENTS 
FOR WINTER EVENINGS. 
Now Ready, Price 3d., Postage Sree, 5d., a new edition of the Whole Art of 


CHESS | 
DRAUGHTS 


By the aid of which all giicelir | cent ase Serf Js removed 
a become Re 53 c. : 
and mach other maperaaeiente is a this new : 
A CHESS BOARD AND SET OF MEN=34. only! 
A DRAUGHT BOARD AND SET OF MEN=Sd, only! 
DANCING!!! — 
Now Ready for the Season 1847, the — 


CHAPERON..__ 


An él guide to them of fashionable fimplitving. She soi most 
intricate PoLKAS, MaAzOURKAS, VaLses, and Gexecntas, 4 

in the Ant or Dress, Eriquetre, &c, The best book on Dancing ever pub- 
lished! Price SixPence OnLYt ‘ , t 


London: Cleavé, Shoe Lane, (otie door from Fleet Street.) Sold by dll Booksellers: 
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A most beautifal Christmas Present,’ New Year's Gift, 
and Etrennes, 








M. JULLIEN 


Has the honor to announce that his 


MUSICAL ANNUAL FOR 1847 


Is now Published, and is by far the best work of the kind that has ever 
appeared ; contains no less than 


THIRTY PIECES OF VOCAL 


AND 


FOURTEEN OF INSTRUMENTAL 
MUSIC, 


The greater part of which have never before been published, the copyrights 
having been purchased expressly for this work, at an immense cost, with the 
view of rendering it immeasureably superior to any of its predecessors, 

The portion which has already appeared comprise those pieces only whose 
decided success has induced M. JULLIEN, at the request of numerous 
influential patrons, to include them in this Selection. 

The Illustrations, in addition to the elaborately executed Covers, Title, and 
Dedication pages, include 


TWO MAGNIFICENT VIEWS 


OF THE 


interior of Covent-Garden Theatre, 


The one taken during the brilliant scene exhibited in that splendid arena of 
the occasion of M. JULLIEN’S GRAND BAL MASQUE; the other a 
VIEW OF THE THEATRE TAKEN DURING THE CONCERTS, 
the grouping of the Figures in both Views exhibiting the audience in a 
manner at once life-like and elegant. To those who have visited the 
Theatre on either occasion, the ALBUM will form a delightful Souvenir, and 
to those who-have not had the opportunity, it will convey an accurate idea of 
the gorgeous scene. 
A SPLENDIDLY-COLOURED 


P.O RF RAAT. 


Of the celebrated Danseuse, 


MADLLE. FLORA FABERI, 
In the admired Pas, LA CASTIGLIANA. 
AN ORIGINAL SUBJECT, 


‘ 
THE FORTUNE FELLER,” 
Illustrating Baker’s beautiful Ballad of that name. 

The whole of this department of the ALBUM has been under the active 
superintendence of J. BRANDARD, Ese., whose pencil only has been 
employed in its production. 

Nothing more need be said in favour of this ALBUM, and in proof of its 
vast superiority over all others, than to call attention to the names of the 
Contributors, where will be found the principal talent in Europe: viz, 


ROSSINI, VERDI, DONIZETTI, RUBINI, 
ROCH-ALBERT, HQ@LZELL, GOLDBERG, SCHIRA, 
SCHULZ, STCPEL, DUPREZ, JOSE GOMIS, 
MASARNAU, MARATZEK, BALFE, JULLIEN, 
HATTON, BARRET, ALEXANDER LEE, KGNIG, 
KNIGHT BAKER, FARMER, LINLEY, 
LAKE, FITZBALL, . MOULD, HURREY, 
FOREST, ALBERT SMITH, DESMOND RYAN, &c. 


It will thus be perceived that in addition to the latest compositions of the 
best English Composers, the ALBUM will contain some of the newest and 
most popular productions of Italy, Germany, Frahée, Spain, &c., a careful 
selection of which has been made from those works that are now attracting 
the attention of the Continental diletanti. 


Price 18s. AND £1. 1s. 


ROYAL CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 


214, Recent-STREET, aND 45, King-Srrert. 






CHRISTMAS FRESENTS, NEW YBA 


M:Juutren has the 
he has made 


Jullien last season. .oree rn 
The Exposition will comprise all the musical albums, annuals, almanacs, &c., 
published in England and France, and all the literary and pictorial productions 
peculiar to this season of the year, varying in price from one to ten 
guineas. 

The great advantage to be derived from this Exposition is, that intending 9 
chasers can see in the same collection all the various publications that are y 
noticed by the press as ing some peculiar attraction to claim superiority ; 


possessi! 
free comparisons can be made between the respective merits of the bag and 
where there are so many to select from, the purchase, igs effected, yield 


more satisfaction than can by any other means be obtained. 
ROYAL MUSICAL CONSERVATORY, 214, REGENT ST. 
—3Geo-- 


NEW DANCE MUSIC FOR CHRISTMAS. 


In consequence of the immense demand for.copies of JULLIEN’S ALBUM 
1847, a pa edition is now published, with several important arg Uates. 
ing the British Army Quadrille and the American Polka, Jullien; the ‘oe 
Waltz and the German Polka, Koenig; Adrienne Valse and La Fin du Ky 3 
Barret ; the whole of which have been played with the greatest success during 
late series of concerts. Jullien’s Album for 1847, price 18s., contains — 4 
pieces of the newest and most fashionable vocal and instrumental music, Ww if 
purchased separately would cost near £6. For further particulars see ad 

ment, or a prospectus wili be sent free on demand. 

ROYAL CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


214, REGENT STREET, anv 45, KING STREET. 
— OP 


KG@NIG’S JOURNAL FOR THE CORNET A PISTON 
AND CORNET AND PIANO. 

The seventh number of this celebrated work is now published, and contains, in 

addition to aan Sg Bee Pe shiny Nd gs bya rege hy 

Cherubini, Hero! nizet uber, Halevy, &c. ildeau’s Air 

Jullien’s celebrated American Polka. Price—Cornet Solo, 2s, 6d.; Cornet and 

Piano-forte, 5s. Published at the . 

Royal Musical Conservatory, 214, Regent Street; © 

Where Herr Koenig’s classes for teaching the Cornet a Piston are held every 

Monday and Thursday. ei 


FOR COUGHS, COLDS, IRRITATION OF THE THROAT, HOARSENESS, 
PECTORAL EMULSION, 


Prepared strictly according to the formula of a distinguished Physician in Paris. 

This preparation having enjoyed great celebrity for many years on theContinent, 
as well as undergoing a trial for some time in private practice in this country, is 
now introduced to the public as the most agreeable, e 5 an ly cure 
for the above affections, relieving the most obstinate Co’ in a few To 
Singers, Professors, and Public Speakers it will be found invaluable. 

PREPARED ONLY BY . 
TURNER AND SPRATT, 
English and Foreign Chymists, 7, TICHBORNE STREET, Haymarket. 

in Bottles at 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d. each.—Importers of French’ Jujubes and Syrups, 


DR. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE 


Is acknowledged as the best specific after three years’ trial, for improving 
the voice and removing all affections of the throat, strongly recommended to 
clergymen, singers, actors, public speakers, and all persons subject to relaxed 
thioats. 

The Proprietors have just. received the following Testimonial, amongst 
many others, from MADAME ANNA BisHor:— _ - 

“Dear Sir,—I am happy ‘to say that all I have heard respecting the 
efficacy of Dr. StoLBeRa’s celebrated LOZENGE is perfectly true, as:yester- 
day, feeling myself-very fatigued (singing nightly at the Theatre), [ took 
several of the Lozenges, and my voice was very clear, and my throat q 
free from relaxation. I am, Dear Sir, Yours truly, : 

ANNA BISHOP,” 








“ 18th November 1846.—Jermyn Street.” 

Barclay and Sons, Farringdon-street; Sutton and Co., Bow Churchyard ; 
W. Edwards and Newbery and Sons, St. Paul’s Churchyard: Sanger, 
Dietrichsen and Hannay, Oxford-street; and Retail by ‘all respect 
Chemists in the Kingdom. ; 





Printed and Publisheil, for the Proprietors, at the ‘Nassau Steam: ‘ad 
- Lo by Wititam: Stencer Jounson, 60, Pe Merten Lenedie the 
Martin’s in the Fields, in the County of M x; where at Ql 
for the Editor are to be addressed post paid. To be had of G. ‘ 
ho; Strange, Paternoster Row; Wiseheart, Dublin; and all 








Street, 
sellers.—Saturday, December 12th, 1846, 








